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= ——__= 
Por the New-Yorker. mild air, and the sunny earth and springing grass, and the IV. 
MY SISTER. IMPUDENCR, 


From the depths of Memory 
Comes thine image unto me! 
Childlike, and in summer hours 
Kissed by winds perfumed and bland, 
Crowned with wreaths of frgrant flowers, 
As thou wert by mine own hand. 
Oh, that mirth of Childhood's years 
Should so soon be turned to tars! 


II. 
From the depths of Memory 
Comes thine image unto me!— 
But a change is o’er it wrought, 
And a softness in thine eyes 
Tells that deep and holy thought 
In thy guileless bosom lies: 
On thy brow there is a sign 
That Love fills that bosom’s shrine! 


Itt. 
From the depths of Memory 
Comes thine image unte me! 
Not with Childhood’s laughing grace, 
Nor with Love’s unearthly beaming ; 
Swiftly, down thy pallid face, 
Tears of agony are streaming : 
Thou last ‘ found thine idol clay,’ 
And thy peace has passed away. 


IV. 
From the depths of Memory 
Comes thine image unto me! 
Oh! thy brow of stainless snow 
And the hectic’s fatal spot, 
Tell that thou wilt quickly go 
Where the pains of Barth are aot. 
Fare thee well! m a.will be 
Buried, hepless one {With thee! 
Rochester, April, 1856. ~ “a 
Boer the New-Yorker, 
SHREDS AND PATCHES, 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DBFUNCT SNIP, 
1 
THE LAST MONTH OF SPRING. 


How delicious! The warm wind steals through the half- 
opened lattice, and lifts the damp hair from my brow with 
its invisible touch, like the fingers of a spirit. Beneath my 
casement, a violet has opened its delicate petals to the kiss 
ofthe sun. The grass springeth, fresh and green, on the 
southern slope of the hill; and the glad stream goes re- 
joicingly on its way, leaping and dancing to its own sil- 
very music, as if it had never known a fetter of ice. ‘The 
time of the singing of birds has come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.’ The keen, cutting air of 
March, and the capricious breezes of April, are ‘ forgotten 
winds.’ Sunny May, with ite springing grass, its opening 


L—n. 





violets, and its ‘ sweet southwest,’ is upon us, and the hu- |) 
| than the feast of fut things spread iavitingly for the vitiated | 


man heart feels its vivifying influence. Why isit? Why, 
when the great arteries of Nature are opened, and the 
earth grows glad with the growing of plants and the sing- 
ing of birds, does the sluggish blood of the invalid quicken 
in its flow, and the spirits of the hypochondriae revive ?— 
We have a theory of our own upon this subject, with 
which we shall ere long startle the plilosophising dream- 
ets of earth. 

Weare new free. The earth is herself again. Wecan 
£0 into open air, and press our fvot upon the elastic 
arf, nor feel the need of wrapper and overshoes. We 
cau sit for hours by the lifted lattice, enjoying the pros- 
pect without and within, undisturbed by thoughts of 
coughs, consumptions, or catarrhs. The gripe of the 
Great Destroyer is loosened from our Jungy—we breathe 
freely—~and the air we inhale hath a more healing power 
than medicine. We shall live. 

Come from the pent-up air of the sick room—throw 


visible joy of all that live, shall give you confidence of life 
and health renewed, even yet. Your heir may wait. Bet- 
ter that he should soil his delicate hands with labor, than 
that you should hold companionship with worms, Why, 
man, but five short weeks ago, we were meditating upon 
the dimensions of onr coffin, the cut of our shroud; and 
every thought that visited our feverish. brain was as som- 
bre as a starless midnight. We had fully made up our 
mind to die. We felt that it was almost impious to strug- 
gle longer for life ; and our‘ Jast will and testament’ was 
signed, sealed, anddelivered. Yesterday wé burned it.— 
Look! does that hand seem now like an adornment toa 
doctor's study? Does the glow upon this cheek look like 
ahectic? ks the free, springing tread with which we 
press the earth, like the measured and mechanical move- 
ment of the desponding invalid? Who have been our 
physicians? ‘The winds, and the birds, and the violets of 
May! There is healing in the very name. Come out, 
and live! 





Il. 
ORAT ILLA. 
. BEAUTIFUL creature! there is glory now 

On the unshadowed whit s of thy brow; 

And the rich sunlight lovingly doth sleep 
{In the bright tresses of thy golden hair. 
What are the mysteries thou readest there, 

With thy blue eye intently fixed on heaven, 
As if to con its pages? Say, Gildare, 

Whiat are the glories to thy vision given ? 
Doth thy meek spirit need the aid of prayer, 

Its unpolluted purity to keep ? 
Fancy would deem thee, as thou now art kneeling, 
_ With thy meek eye uplifted, more than saint— 

_A seraph, all too glorious te paint, 
Tranced in a sweet delirium,ef feeling. 
Nit. 
A’ LAMENT. 
“ The times! the times !—I say tile times 
Are getting worse than ever! 


The good old way our fathers wrod 
Shall grace their children never !” 


Ferttincry expressed, Sir Poet! Truly, the times are 
sadly out of joint. Our fathers—Heaven rest their souls! | 








—monopolized all the virtue intended for a score of cen- 
turies. Every thing which they did, said, or thonght, was 
peculiarly appropriate. Sanctity had her throne upon 
their every countenance, and wisdoin an abiding-place in 
every heart. 

It is certainly a great oversight in the present genera- 
tion that they copy not the example of their futhers in 
speech and dress. Better to wear homespun and drink 
cider, than dash ont in broadcloth and pour down cham- 
paigne. Better with cheerful hearts to follew the plough, 
than madden with the excitement of the billiard-room.— 


Sweeter is the morsel earned by the sweat of the brow, 


appetite. 
The earth groweth exceeding wicked. The voice of 
unholy merriment goeth up from the streets of the multi- 








tudinous city, where Crime hath an ahar and a home.— 
The villagea wax gross in iniquity, and the voice of the 
psalm-singing puritan is heard me more within their 
streets; old men ure not reverenced for their grey hairs, 
and Youth remains covered in the presence of Age. The 
distaff is thrown aside for the harp, and the hum of the 
spinning-wheel is forgotten in the lascivious sound of the 


Says an anonymous writer, will seldom, in these en- 
lightened days, pass for talent. ‘This is a mistake. Oar 
own daily experience gives it the lie, We have seen Vir- 
tue faint in the streets, and hangry Genius gnaw its meat- 
less bone; while Impudence, full-fed and self-sufficient, 
folled lazily on his cushioned ottoman, and was reverenced 
by the guping crowd that gathered around him. ‘Tulent 
may fail you—industry, enterprise, patience, all may fail 
you; but impadence, if you are blessed with ‘it, will be 
ever a ready helper, and will inevitably conduct you to 
what you desire, be it beauty, wealth, orfame. It will be 
to you all in all, Men of genius may sneer—men of sense 
may langh; but Impudence heeds it not—hears it not.— 
Its ear is deaf to every voice but that of approbation—its 
eye is blind to every thing but its own exeeeditig beauty. 
Let your father leave you penniless—if Impudence is 
yours, you are rich without his wae My son, despise not 
Inpudence. 


—_—_—- 


Vv. 

MORNING, 
Up, sluggard, from your pallet! - Lo, the East 
Heralds the. coming of another day! 
The burning sun advanceth like a god, 
To fling his wealth of light upon the world; 
And the grey mists, that in the vale have slept 
Through all the solemn night, are curling up, 
Slowly and silently,.as if to steal 
The golden splendor from the fount of day, 
And weave it 'mid their undulating folds ! 
The conscious earth is blushing’ in the light, 
As acoy maiden, when she meets the glance 


Of her impassioned lov stream, 4 
Leaping and sparkling in mn 
Send gaily forth theirgurgting . 


As if they knew anether day wan tern: 

The breezes, fragrance-Inden, have awoke 
From their brief slumber, and are flitting now 
On their light pinions over hill and plain, 
Wooing the perfume from the opening flowers, 
And dallying with the leaflets. -Every tree 

Is vocal with the melody of birds; 

And the awakening herbage flings abroad 

Its dewy incense on the grateful air, 

As consciqus that its Maker will accept 

The grateful offering—and many a voice, : 
From vale and mountain end from shady grove, 
Joina in the general anthem. 


A putas, 

Suk came to me last night—the idol of my early love. 
Not as she is, in the mouldering vestments of the grave— 
cold, pulseless, insensate—but as she was, glowing in the 
bloom and beauty of youth. I felt her soft hand upon my 
brow, and the fever of the brain was forgot. Her low 
voice was in my ear, and she sung the song I loved in 
early days. How real did it seem! Sleep is indeed a* 
blessing when it brings such phantoms to our werttal eye. 
I awoke—and my pulse wascalm. The bitterness of sor- 
row had passed: the vision abideth ever in my heart. 

Plainfield, Conn. 1836, Vv. G. A. 


How Mocu Sixee t—Dr. Alcott, (the editor of the Moral 
Reformer,) in the * Young Mother,’ contends for the posi 
tion that most between 20 and 70, require at 
six hours of, sound sleep during the 24. He notices, how- 
ever, divers theories of those who have held otherwise.— 
Baxter, for example, thought 4 were enough ; Wesiey, 6 ; 


, 








flute. No lenger standeth the daughter by her mother’s 
side, with her glowing arms immersed in the suds; but || 
languishingly sitteth she by her piano, or walketh listlessly ls 
in the garden, leaning upon the arm of her whiskered | 
beau.. The quilting-match is negleoted for the waltz, and 
the apple-paring utterly despised, Alas, for the degene- 
racy of the times! ‘The earth hasteneth to her final disso- 
lution, because of the exceeding sinfulness of the inhabit- 


Jeremy Taylor, 3; Frederick the Great, 5; to which it is 
added that Bonaparte get on very well with four for a long 
time ; that Brougham does the same. Habit, no doubt, dors 
a great deal here, and peculiarities of constitution will do 
still more. We know an individual, distinguished for health 
of body and for strength of mind, who never receives more 
than hours, frequently, if not generally, less ; some- 
times none, absolutely, for two or three ; wichout ap- 
pearing to suffer inconvenience He is 











down that bit of parchment on which you have just writ- 
ten your last bequest—lean on my arm, brother; and this 


ante thereof, 


the 
sew ty tabeh thom 00° te > peas Ores It is rather diffi- 
cult to make rules for such men, © Jour. of Commerce, 
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For “the » Mew-Forker: 
THE COSSACK’S SONG. 
IMITATED FROM BERANGER. 
Come forth, my proud charger! the Cossack’s best friend, 
At the’sound of the trumpet start forth ; 
And swilt' on the enemy’s regions desrend, 
As a st@pin from the ice-girdled North. 


No gold sparkles bright on thy harness, nor gems: 
‘Bot what in thy pride carest thou, 

As thou neigh’st? since the wearers of bright diadems 
Atour coming, my charger, must bow. 


‘Europe’s ramparts are broken, and Peace now hath fled 
To her eyrie—then on let us speed, 
Nor list the Jament of the widow or maid, 
—Can we change what their fate hath decreed ? 


Again shalt thon drink of the blue rolling Seine, 
Where twice thou hast laved in thy pride— 

The thick curdled gore from thy black drooping mane, 
While its waters flowed red from thy side. 


Oh, on, let us speed on the pinions of Death— 
Of Attila’s fierce brood am 1; 

Nor eare J, not Ij when I render my breath, 
So that with me my enemy die. 


“The cross and the sceptre give place to our spears, 
When, swift as the Danube’s dark wave, 

« We sweep ii our wrath o’er the nations in tears, 
And born for the strife of the brave! 


Paris, Jan. 1896, _Fauconer. 


Pca Bet .che New-VYorker. 
A DREAM. 


“Sleep hath its own work, 
And a wide realut of wild reality ; 

Aud dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy. 


Tne clock struck twelve as T laid the Latin author I 
had been poring over on my table, and, placing my feet 
against the pipe of my stove, and lighting my cigar, I con- 
eluded to take a short whiff ere I resigned myself to the 
rule of the leaden god. My taper, which was flickering 
and fast sinking in the socket, threw a strange glimmering 
light upon surrounding objects. The smoke carled in a 
thousand fautastastic forms above my head, as Idrew it 
slogvly from my,long Havana-~placed scientifically in one 
corner of my mouth—and as deliberately puffed—puffed 
—pufieg it out of the other. 

My thoughts flew continnally from the gay party I had 
left to the recess whither I was abont retiritig for the night, 
and rice versa. T still in faney encountered the many 
bright eyes that I had met at this evening's convivial as- 
sembly, and in imagination pressed the rich ruby lips of 
many a blushing maiden. 





Byron. 


The prospeet of retiring was dreary in the extreme.— 
Comfort fled at the thought, and | involuntarily shivered 
as if struck with the cold chill of tho pillow. The shrill 
whistle of the wind, as itswept by my- windew or played 
through the key-hole of my door, tended to calm all per- 
turbation of mind. ‘‘ Blessed be the man that first invent- 
ed sleep!’ I exclaimed with Sancho Panza, as'I screwed 
myself imto a more favorable position for napping, “ for it 
covers a man all over like a mantle.” 


Slumber was pressing its signet heavily on my eyelids— 


my light had faded away—and I was indulging in one of 


those half-waking, half dreaming reveries, when the latch 
ef my door was slowly raised, and in entered a troop of 
those beautiful beings whose bewitching looks had nearly 
turned my brain three hours before, and whose fairy forms 
had flitted before my eyes during my fireside cogitations 
at home : 

Politeness required that I should rise from my seat to 
welcome my fair visitants; but a physieal inability, as it 
were an adamantine chain, withheld ne. I essayed twice 
to break the seeming spell that bonnd me to the chair, bat 
in vai. Gathering round me in a half circle, they grada- 
ally drew nearer and nearer, until one, more bold than the 
rest, imprinted a kiss on my lips. I tried to move forward 
and grasp her, but I was powerless. Motionless as a stat- 
ne, not a limb could I move—not a word could I utter.— 
Again and again did those lips of coral-meet mine, and as 
often and as vainly did I struggle to be free. Her bright 
eyes shone with a firé-like brilliancy as she turned them 
upon ine ; and a smile of bitter contempt played upon her 
features, as_if she would mock my impotence. My misery 








7. = 


was more exquisite, if possible, than that of the fabled 


Tantalas. «Like him did I vaitily wish to drink of the 
sweet waters that flowed past, and pluck the delicious 
fruits that were hanging around me. — 

Again she stepped forward and extended the light wand 
she carried towards me. T-felt myself rapidly approach- 
ing her, when, snddéenly frowning, she struck me with her 
rod. Heavens, what a blow! TI Was nearly knocked out 
of my chair. ' Drawing a long breath, and rubbing my 
eyes to get them well opened, T stared about me, but my 
nocturnal visitors were gone. “The first object that greet- 
ed my vision was my dog Pomp, standing by my chair, 
who, on my turning towards him, immediately placed his 
fore-feet upon my leg, and with canine affection attempt- 
ed to apply his soft tongue to my face! 

The truth flashed upon my mind. { reeollected that he 
was not in when I entered, and that I fastened: my door 
but slightly. “It mnst be so, Plato,” I ejaculated. ‘The 
rascal mast have pushed open the door, imprinted those 
burning kisses that I had imputed to fairer lips, and, to 
attract my attention, rubbed my legs from their bracing 
place, which, starting me forward in my _rocking-chair, 
brought my pate in contact with the stove-pipe. 

Ah! why do we ever wake from visions of ecstasy to 
the gross realities of life? 1 could have kicked the brute 
for very spite. That spirit of humanity, however, which 
actuated Uncle Toby, when he told the fly, “Go, poor 
devil,” inflnenced me to do otherwise. I patted him kind- 
ly on the back, and thought rather than spoke, “ [t was 
my fault, Pompey—not thine.” G. K. 

Norwich, Conn, | a aia hs ty hal 
From the Knickerbocker for May. 
THE LEAVES. 


———* Mysterious whisperings, 
And sounds like | like hal{-heard rd voices, dwell among them.’ 


I. 
I Love the leaves !—who doth not love those children of the Spring, 
When first appears, on the 'wakened grove, their soft, green covering : 
When on the bare old bough they come, and show their folded buds. 
And send a freshening, wild perfume through the forest solitudes. 


It. 
I love to sit, at sultry noon, within their dim green shade ; 


And I love them wheu the qaiet moon lights up the woodland glade ; | 


And I love to list to the lulling dune by the summer breezes played, 
Iu the deep stilly nights of June, by the wind and the thick leaves made, 


il. 

They are beautiful when passed away in their fresh brilliancy, 

And the first traces of decay proelaim their end is nigh : 

When all the blossoms are no more, they catch their tints again, 

And mock the rose that bloomed before, with many a crimson stain, 
IV. 

Oh, when the setting sun casts down its light on such a scene, 

And tints the woods of fading brown, and mingled ivy's green, 

It is so fair, that we forget its beauty but deceives, 

And thiok, almost without regret, of Summer’s withering leaves! 


Vv. 
They are dearer still, when one by one we mark them fade and fall— 
There is a lesson of deep tone in them that speaks to all; (last, 
They are like the hopes to our spirits showy through all, from first to 
That iu all changes still cling on, till life itself be past : 


VL 
I love the leaves!—who would not love such sileut monitors ? 
They wake a thought that far above all earthly feeling stirs; 
They spring alike on fertile bowers, and on the barren tree, 
Let others grasp the fruits and flowers—the leaves, the leaves for me! 
London, 1826. _ Mary ANNE Browne. 


Force or Hanit.—Such is the force of educaiion, and so 
much are men what the habits of infancy make them, that in 
spite of the conceits of the English when Florida was ceded 
to England by a treaty with Spain in 1769, the whole of the 
Spanish population left the province and towns except one 
in a single town, and another single in the woods. ‘The same 
feeling was exemplified by so:ne inhabitants of Nova Zem- 
bla, who on being brought to Denmark, and clothed and fed 
with every luxury of civilization, so for their retarn to 
their own inhospitable desert, that some of them died before 
they could be sent back. Something like this strong princi- 
ple, doubtless, governs birds and animals in their retarn to 
their native haunts. 


A Joxe. One .of ouy poets, a remarkably cadaverous- 
looking man, recited a poem, descriptive of a country walk, 
in which the following couplet occurred : 


The redbreat with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance, 





upon which a wag exclaimed—*“ Gad ! if it had been a car- | 


rion crow, he would’ have stared you full in ihe face ;” a 
remark so humerous and unexpected, that it was received 
with an unanimous shout ef laughter. Here the absurdity 


of the idea, if it did not amount to wit, was something bet- 
ter, or, at all events, more stimulative of the risible ties. 





_ 
. For the NeW Yorker. 
THE BETHEL FLAG. 
’T 18 morn wpon the boundless sea ; 
The sun is up, and throws 
His smile of fove all tranquilly 
Upon the waves’ repose ; 
As, with its tall masts wreathed in light, 
A barque rests on their bosom bright. 


So still it lies apon the deep, 
So bright the waters gleam, 
It seems a beisg lulled'to sleep, 
Upon a pleasing dream : 
And far below its image lies, : 
A fairy frigate in the skies. P 


And lo! a Bethel flag appears, 
Adown the frail staff drooping, 

And youthful,forms, and men of years, 
Are round ¢ slowly grouping : 

While o’er the waters, a low hum 

And murm’riag voices faintly come. 


But hark! upon the wave, a song, 
That swells and falls again, 
Now o’er the ocean floats along 
A slow’and solemn Strain, 
That struggles not to greet the skies, 
But sweetly o’er the water dies. 


Again, again, the chorus breaks 
From many a rapturous tongue, 
That e’en the ocean dweller wakes, 
So new the anthem sung: 
Oh! are those tones from wave or sky, 
Or some glad angel wandering by ? 


*T is still again, and lo! that crowd, 
With brows uncevered bend, 

As from a pale one ’mid them howed, 
Low trembling words ascend, 

And rise upon the quiet air ; 

Hark! ’tis the solemn voice of prayer. 


How breathlessly they kneel around, 
As swells that prayer on high ; 

The helmsman stoops to catch the sound, 
With tearful, anxious eye; 

And e’en old Ocean ‘bends hie ear, 

As if th’ ascending strain to hear. 


The sun is o’er them, for the storm 
Far, far away is sleeping ; 

And o’er each manly, yielding form, 
Lo! God his watch is keeping : 

And seraph forms, and angel eyes 

Seem bending from the arching skies. 


Thus on the trustless billows borne, 
From those they cherished riven, 
With spirits weary, sad, forlorn, ; 
And nought to aid but Heaven, toe 
As all the flood around them lay, & 
’T was sweet, though wuld, to_kneel and pray... \ 


The scene is o’er, the day is past, 
And through the flashing foam, 
That gallant barque is hurrying fast, 
On to its destined home : ana 
And eyes look glad, and hearts are beating, 
At thonght of friends and hour of meeting. 


God speed thee, trav’ler of the wave! 
Lone wand’rer on the deep! 
And may His arm be strong to save 
From storms that round thee sweep; 
And fan thee withthe zephyr’s wing; 
Till thou hast closed thy journeying. 
Clear Spring, Md, 1836. 


Reapy Witr.—Charles Eaton some time ago played i 
Giles Overreach at the Tremont. Where 
comes to meet him in a simple silecr dress, it willobe-w 





through forgetfulness came in with her gown t 
gold. Most men would Nave been nonplassed;-or substitat- 





ed something else—but Eaton, by mearly changing the ¢ar 
phasis perfectly extricated bionselt He said, gy wai 


‘It should have been i sad 
Rinbrodered cter und v'cr with homers of gol” . 


The sentence was familiar, and the audience ave hiasheany 








applause for his happy facility. 
, 





membered that Sir Giles says, ‘ Thy dress delights, Me Do 
It should have been embroidered o'er and o'er, with al 
of gold.’ The lady who played this character with 


Boston Galaty: *- 
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From the Londoa New Monthly for April. 
} EXPERIENCE. 
My very heart is filled with tears! I seem 
Ae I were struggling under some dark dream, 


Which roughly bore me down Life’s troubled stream. 


The Past weighs heavily upon my soul, 
A tyrant mastering me with stern-control ; 
The Present has no rest—the Future has no goal. 


Fer what can be again but what has been? 
Soon the young leaf forgets its early green, 
And shadows with our sunshine intervene. 

Quenched is the spirit’s morning wing of fire ; 
We calculate where once we could aspire, 

And the high hope sets in some low desire. 


Experience has rude leasons, and we grow 
Like what we have been tanght too late to know, 
And yet we hate ourselves for being so. 


Our early friends, where are they 7—rather, where 
The fond belief that actual friends there were,— 
Not cold and false as all must find they are? 


We love—may have been loved—but ah! how faint 
The love that withers of its earthly taint, 
To what our first sweet visions used to paint! 


How have we been deceived, forgotten, flung 
Back on our trusting selves—the heart’s core wrung 
By some fond faith to which we weakly clung. 


Alas! our kindest feelings are the root 
Of all experience’s most bitter fruit; d 
They waste the life whose charm they constitute. 


At length they harden, and we feel no more 
All that we felt so bitterly before, 
But with the softness is the sweetness o’er. 


Of things wé once enjoyed how few remain! 
Youth's flowers are flung behind us, and in vain 
We would stoop down to gather them again. 

Why do we thiuk of this !—bind the red wreath— 
Float down Time’s waters to the viol’s breath, 
Wot not what those cold billows hide beneath. 


We cannot do this:—from the sparkling brink 
Drops the glad rose, and the bright waters shriak : 
While in the midst of mirth we pause to think ;— 


And if we think—we sadden:—Thought and Grief 
Are vowed companions; while we turn the leaf, 
It darkens—tor the brilliant ia the brief. 


Ah! then, farewell ye lovely things that brought 
Your own Elysium hither !—overwrought 
The spirit wearies with the weight of thought. 

Our better nature pineth—let it be! f 
The human soul—Earth is no home. for thee ; 

Thy starry rest is in eternity! _\ L. ELL. 
From the London New Monthly for April. 
LARKS IN VACATION. 
BY XN. P. WILLIS. 
CHAPTER I. 

On the edge of a June evening, in the summer vacation 
of 1827, I was set down by the coach at the gate of my 
friend Horace Van Pelt’s paternal mansion—a large old- 
fashioned comfortable Dutch house, clinging to the side of 
on2 of the most romantic dells on the North River. In the 
absence of his whole family on the summer excursion to the 
Falls and Lakes (taken by almost every *‘ well-to-do” citi- 
zen of the United. States,) Horace was emperor of the 
long-descended and as pragueesively enriched domain of 
one of the earliest Dutch settlers—a brief authority, which 
he exercised, more particularly, over an extensive stud and 
bine, Noa. 1 and 2. 

The West was piled with gold castles breaking up the 
horizon with their barnished pinnacles and turrets ; the 
fragrant dampness of the thunder-shower that had follow- 
ed the heat of noon was in the air; and in a low room. 
whoge floor opened out so exactly upon the shaven sward 
that a blind man would not have known when he passed 
from the heavily piled carpet to the grass, | found Y oene 
sitting-over his olives and claret, having waited dinner 
for me till five (long beyond the latest American honr,) 
and in despair of any arrival, having dined without me. 
The old black cook was too happy to vary her vacation, 
by getting a-second dinner; and when I had appeased my 
appetite, and overtaken my friend. in his claret, we sat 
with the moonlight breaking across a vine at our feet. and 

worthy of a filigree onpte the Bezestein, und de- 

bated, amid a true embarrass richesses, our plans for 
the next week's amusement. 


The s@ven days wore on merrily at first, but each sne- 
ceeding one growing less merry than the lust. By the 
fifth eve of my sojourn, we had exhausted variety. All 
sorts of headaches and meagrims in the morning—allsorts 
of birds, beasts and fishes for dinner—all sorts of accidents 





ia all sorts of vehicles—left us on the seventh day out of 
serts altogether. We were two discontented Rasseluses: 
in the Happy Valley. Rejoicing as we were in vacation, 
it would have been a relief to have hada recitation to read 
Up,.or a prayer-bell to mark the time. Two idle Sopho- 
Mores in a. ing lonely old mansion were, we discov- 
ered, a very inaufficient dramatis persona for the scene. 
It was Satarday night. A violent clap of thunder had 


interrupted some daring theory of Van Pelt’s on the rising 
of Champagne bubbles ; and there we sat, mum and mel- 
ancholy, two sated Sybarites, silent an hour by the clock. 
The mahogany was bare between us. Any number of 
lasses and bottles stood in their lees about the table; the 
thrice-fished jaice of an olive-dish and a solitary cigar in 
a silver case had been thrust aside in a warm argument, 
and, in his father’s sacred gout-chuir, buried to the eyes in 
his loosened cravat, one leg on the table and one some- 
where in the neighborhood 
Eidolon of exhausted amusement. 

“ Phil!” said ‘he starting suddenly to an erect position, 
“a thonght strikes me !”’ 

I dropped the claret-eork from which I was at the mo- 
ment trying to effuce the *‘ Margoux " brand, and sat in 
silent expectation. I had thought his brains evaporated 
as well as the last bottle of Champagne: 

He rested his elbows on the table aid set his chin be- 
tween his two palms. 

‘PH resign the keys of this mournful old den to the 
butler, and we'll go to Saratoga for a week. What say?” 

“It would bea reprieve from death by inanition,” I 
answered ; “ but, as the Rhetorical Professor would phrase 
it, ‘ amplify your meaning,’ young gentleman.” 

“'Thas—To-merrow is Sunday. We will sleep till 
Menday morning, to purge our brains of these cloud 
vapors and restore the fre 
a fair day, you shall start alone in the stanhope, and on 
Monday night sleep in classic quarters, at ‘Titns's in | 
Troy.” 

And you!” I interrupted, rather astonished at his 
arrangement for me. 

Horace laid hia hand on his pocket with a look of em- 
barrassed care. 

“ [ will overtake you with the bay colts in the drosky— 
but I must first go to Albany. The circulating mediuam—” 

“TI anderstand.” 


We met on Monday morumg in the breakfast ‘room in 
mutual good spirits. The sun was two hours high; the 
birds in the trees were wild with the beauty and elasticity 
of the day ; the dew glistened on every bongh; and the 
whole scene, over river and lull, was a heaven of natural 
delight. As we finished onr brenkfast, the light pat- 
tering of a horse's feet np the avemuie and the airy whirl 
of quick-following wheels: annonnced the stanhope. [ft 
was in beautiful order, and what would have been termed 
on any pavé inthe world, atasteful tarn-ont. Light cream- 
colored body, black wheels and shafis, drab livery edged 
with green, dead-black harness, light as that on the pan- 
thers of Bacchys—it was the last style of thing you would 
have looked for at the “steap”’ of a Datch homestead. 
And Tempest !—I think I see him now: his small inquisi- 
tive ears, arched neck; eager eye and fine thin nostril; his 
dainty feet flang out with the grace of a flaunted riband, 
his true and majestic action, and his spirited champ of the 
bit, nibbling at the tight reiu with the exciting pull of a| 
hooked trout ;—how evenly he drew ! how insensibly the | 
compact stanhope, just touching his iron-grey tail, bowled | 
along on the road after him! | 

Horace was behind with the drosky and black boy ; and | 
with a parting uod at the gate, [ tarned northward, and | 
Tempest took the road in beautiful style, Ido not re-| 
member to have been ever so elated. | was. always of the 
Cyrenaic Philosophy that “* happiness is metion,” and the 
bland vitality of the air hud refined my senses, The de-; 
lightful feel of the reins thrilled me to the shoulder. 
ving is like any other appetite, dependent for the delicacy 
of its enjoyment on the state af the system; and « day's 
temperate abstinence, long sleep, and the glorious perfec- 
tion of the morning had put my nerves “in condition.” 








was added to my consciousness of enjoyment, and if you 


of my own, sat Van Pelt, the || 


Dri- |! 


Tempest was taken round to the “bara,” and I ordered 
rather un elaborate dinner, designing still to go on some 
ten miles in the cool of the evening, and having, of course, 
some mortal hours upou my hands. The cook had prob- 
jably never heard of more than three dishes in her tife, but 

those three were garnished with all manner of herbs, and 

sent up in the best china as a warranty for aw unusual bill; 
and what with coffee, a smull glass of new ram as an 
apology for a chasse-café, cnd a nap ina straight-backed 
chair, 1 killed the enemy to my satisfaction till the shadows 
of the poplars lengthened across the barn-yard. 

I was awoke by ‘leimpest prancing rewad to the door in 
| nadiminished spirits, and as 1 had begun the day en grand 

seigneur, | did mot object to the bill, which considerably 
exeveded the outside of my calculation, but, giving the 
landlord a twenty-dollar note, received change un- 
questioned, doubled the usual fee to the ostier, and bet 
| Tempest off with a bend forward which served at the 
|same time for a gracious bow to the spectators. So re- 
markable a coxcomb had probably not been seen in the 
village since the passing of Cornwallis’s army. 

The day was sull hot, and as | got into the open country 
[ drew rein, and paced quietly up hill and down, picking 
|the roud dehcately, and, in a humor of thoughtful con- 

tentinent, trying wy skill in keeping the edges of the green 
sod as it leaned in and out from the wails and ditches. 








ess of our complexions, | With the long whip I now-and-then touched the wing of 


hovering over a pool, and now-and- 


a am pes butterfl 
gathered a violet from the unsunned 


then F stopped an 
edge of the wood. 
had proceeded three or four miles in this way, when 
I was overtaken by three stoat fellows galluping at speed, 
who rode past and faced round with a peremptory order 
to me to stop. A formidable pitchfork inthe hand of each 
horseman left me no alternative. | made up my mind 
immediately to be robbed quietly of my own personals, 
| but to show fight, if necessary, for Tempest and the 
| stanhope. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said I, coaxing my impatient horse, 
who had been rather excited by the etter of hoofs beside 
him, ‘ what is the meaning of this ?”’ 

Before I could get au answer, one of the fellows had 
dismounted and given his bridle to another, and coming 
round to the leit side, he sprang suddenly into the stan- 
hope. [received him as he rose with a well-placed thrust 
of my heel, which sent him back into the road, and with 
a chirrup to ‘Tempest, | dashed through the phelanx and 
took the road ata top speed. The short lush once wa- 
ved round the sinall ears before me, there was no stop- 
ping in a hurry, aud away sped the. gallant grey, and fast 
behind followed my friends in their shirt sleeves, all in a 
luthering guliop.. A couple of miles was the work of no 
time, ‘Fempest laying his legs to it as if the stanhope~had 
been a cobweb ut his heels; but at the end of that distance 
there cawe a sharp descent to a mill-stream, and I just re- 
member an anavoidable mile-stone and a jerk overa wall, 
and the next minute, it seemed to me, I was in the room 

where [ had dined. with my hands tied and a hundred 
paneer abont me. My cool white waistcoat was matted 
| with mud, and my left temple was, by the glass opposite 
| me, both bluody and begrimed. 
opening of my eyes was a signal for a closer gath- 
|ering around ne, and between exhaustion and the close 
— I was half suifocated. 1 was soon made to understand 
that Iwas a prisoner, and that the three white-frocked 
highwaymen, as I took them tw be, were among the spec- 
| tators. On a polite application to the landlord, who, I 
| found ont, was a Justice of the Peace as well, | was in- 
formed that he had made out my mittimus as a couater- 
feiter, and that the spurious note | had passed upon him 
for my dinner was safe in his ion! He pointed, 











| 


wall, offering a reward for the apprehension of a notori- 


I felt the air as I rushed through. The power of the yo at the same time, to a placard newly stuck up against the 


can imagine a Centanr with a harness and stanhope added 
to his living body, I felt the triple enjoyment of animal | 
exercise which would then be his. 

It is delightfal driving on the Hudson. The road is | 
very fur beneath your wheels, the river courses away under 
the bold shore with the majesty iaseparable from its migh- 
ty flood, and the constant change of outline on its banks 

ives you, a8 you proeeed, a constant variety of pictures, 
from the loveliest to the most sublime. ‘The eagle's nest 
above you at one moment, a sunny and fertile farm below 
you at the next—rocks, trees aud waterfalls wedded and 
clustered as, it seems to me, they are no where else done 
80 picturesquely—it is a noble river, the Hudson! And 
every few minntes, while you gaze down upon the bread 
waters spreading frow hill to bill like around lake,a gaily- 
painted steamer, with her fri and white awnings and | 
streaming flag, sheots-ont as if from a sudden cleft im the 
rock, and draws across it her track of foam. 

Well, [ bowled alo Ten o'clock brought me to a} 
emg Dutch tavern, where I sponged Tempest’s mouth 
and nostrils, lanched and was at by the natives ; and 
continuing my journey, atone | loosed rein and dashed into 
we tty village of ——, Tempe ins Ree ener 
and his extem master creating a great sensa na 
crowd of gress whe stood in the shade of the verandah 
of the hotel, as if that asylum for the weary traveller had 
been a shop for the sale of gentlemen in shirt sleeves. 





ous practiser of my supposed craft, to the description of 
whose person I answered, to the satisfaction of all pre- 
sent. 

Quite too indignant to remonstrate, I seated myself in 
the chair considerately offered me hy the waiter, and lis- 
tened to the whispers of the persons who were still snffer- 
ed tv throng the room, | discovered, what might have 
struck me before, that the initials on the pannel of the 
stanhope aud the handle of the whip had been compared 
with the card pasted in the bottom of my hat, and the lack of 
correspondence Was taken as decided corroboration. It was 
vemesean also by a by-stander, that | was quite wo much 
| of a dash for an honest man, and that he had suspected 
ane from first seeing me drive into the village! I was 
| sufficiently humbled by this time to make an inward vow 
|mever again to take airs upon myself if I escaped the 
| county jail. 

‘The justice, meanwhile, had made out my orders, and a 
horse and cart had been provided and brought to the door 










to take me to the next town. I endeavored to get speech 

the towed preased close spon ny, heaia ead te diguiary 
cro u * y 

landlord sheaeed ‘eusioda te vit hip . beso 

ho papers, and no of my character, and a 

went for nothing. Besides I was ahd my bat was 

broken in on one side—prook of y which appeal to 





the commonest andetstanding. 
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THE NEW-YORKER 





I begged fur a tittle straw in the bottom of the cart, and | 
had made myself ay comfortable-as my two rustic consta- | 
bles thoaght fiiltms for a entprit, when the vehicle was | 
quickly ordered teom the door to make way for a carriage | 
coming at adashing pace up the road, It was Van Pelt | 
in his drosky. . 

Horace was well known on the road, and the stanhope 
had already been recognized as his. 
deep inthe twilight, and though he was instantly known 
by the landlord, he was some minutes in identifying the 
person of his friend in the damaged gentleman in the 
straw. 

“Ay! ay! Tsee you don’t know him,” said the land- 
lord, while Van Pelt surveyed me rather coldly : * on with 
him, constables! He would have us believe you knew 
him, sir! Walk in, Mr. Van Pelt. Ostler, look to Mr. 
Van Pelt’s horses. Walk in, sir.” 

“ Stop!” L. cried out ina voice of thunder, imagining 
that Horace really had not recognized me; “ Van Pelt! 
Stop, Tsay! Horace!” 

‘The driver of the cart seemed more impressed by the 
energy of my ¢ries than my frisids the constables, and 
pulled up his horse. 
that I should have a hearing or he would ‘ wallap the com. 
itatus ;” and the Jastice, ealled back by this expression oj 
an opinion frou: the sovereign people, requested his new 
guest to look at the prisoner for an mstant. 

“Do you know the culpri:?” he asked ina solemn 
voice, after obtainiug a momentary silence among the 
crowd. . 

Van Pelt had, by this time, b pos d of the 
principal circamstances of the case, and his first glance 
showed me that he recognized me. 

‘To my utter astonishment, however, the s-nile that had 
involuntarily started to his lips changed to a feigned look 
of surprise; and after gazing at me for a minute, while 
the crowd watched his tace for the effect of his examina- 
tion, he turned to the Justice, and-declared he had never 
seen me before in his life! 

* Drive on, Constable,” said the Justice; and, with a 
shout froar the people, the horse started into a smart trot, 
and, preceded by a hundred boys, we went jolting over 
the stones of the village street, on our way to the county 
jail. 

Van Pelt overtock me at the end of the first mile; but 
I was long in forgiving him. 





CHAPTERITI, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Ir was about seven o’clock of a hot evening when Van 
Pelt’s exhausted horses toiled out from the pine forest, and 
stood, fellock d:ep in sand, on the brow of the small hill 
overlooking the mushroom village of Saratoga. One or 
two straggling horsemen were returning late from their 
afternoén ride, and looked ut us, as they passed on their 
fresher hacks, with the curiosity which attaches to new 
comers in a watering-place: bere and there a genuine in- 
valid, who had.come to the waters for life, not for pleasure, 
took advantage of the coolness of the hour, and crept 


down the foot-path to the sj ring; and as [forace encour- || 
aged his flagging cattle into a trot, to bring up gallantly at/) 


the door of ‘ Congress-Hall,’ the great bell of that vast 
caravansary resounded through the dusty air; and, by the 
shuffling of a thousand feet, audible as we approached, 
we kuew that the fashionable world of Saratoga were 
rushing down, en masse, ‘to lea.’ 

Having driven through a sand-clond for the preceding 
three hours, and—to say nothing of myself{—Van Pelt be- 
ing a man who, in his character as the most considerable 
beau in the University, calculated on his first impression, 
it was not thonght advisable to encounter, uncleansed, the 
tide of fashion at that moment streaming through the hall. 
We drove round to the side door, and gained our pigeon- 
hole quarters under cover of the back staircase. 

The bachelors’ wing of Congress-Hall is a long, un- 
sightly wooden barrack, divided into chambers, six feet 
by four, and of an airiness of partition which enables the 


oecupant to converse with his neighbor three rooms ofi, 


with the ease of clerks calling out entries to the ledger 
across the desks of a counting-house. The clatter of 
knives and plates came up to onr ears in & confused mur- 
mur; and Van Pelt having refused to dine at the only inn 
upon the route, for some reason best known to himself, I 
commenced the process of a long toilet with an appetite 
not rendered patient by the sounds of cheer belotv. 


I had washed the dust out of my eyes and mouth, and, 
overcome with heat and hunger, { Knotted a cool cravat 
Joosely round my neck, and sat down in the one chair. 

“Van Pelt!” I shouted. 

“Well, Phil.” 

“‘ Are you dressed ?” 

“ Dressed ! I ain as pinguid as a pdié foie gras greased 
to the eyelids in cold cream ” 

I took up the sixpenny glass, and looked at my own 
newly washed physiognomy. From the tempies to the 
chin it Was one unmitigated red—burned to a blister with 
the sun! I had been obliged to deluge my head like a 


mop, to get ont the dust: and not naturally remarkable 


By this time it was || 


Some one in the crowd cried out!! 


| ger is a subtle excnse-finder, however ; and remembering 
that there were five hundred people*in this formidable 
crowd, and all busy with satisfying their appetites, I trust- 
ed to eseape observation, and determined to ‘ go down to 
tea.’ With the just-named number of guests, it will easi- 
‘ly be understood why it is impossible to obtain ‘a meal at 
| Congress-Hall out of the stated tinie and place. 

In a white rouudabout, a ciecked cravat, my hair plas- 
tered over iny eyes @ la Mawworm, a face like the sign of 
the ‘‘ Rising Sun,” I stopped at Van Pelt’s door. 

“The most hideous figure my eyes ever looked upon !” 
| was his first consolatory observation. 

‘¢ Handsome or hideous,” I answered, “I'll not starve! 
So here goes for some bread-and-butter.” And, leaving 
him to his ‘ appliances,’ I descended to the immense hall 
which serves thecomers to Saratoga for dining, dancing, 
and breakfasting, and in wet weather, between mea!s, for 
shnttlecock and promenading. 

Two interminable tables extended down the hall, filled 
by all the beauty and fashion of the United States. Luck- 
ily, I thonght, for me, there are distinctions in this repub- 
lic of dissipation, and the upper end is reserved for those 
who have servants to turn down the chairs, and stand 
|| over them: the end of the table nearest the door, conse- 
| quently, is eceupied by those whose opinion of my ap- 
pearance is not without appeal, if they trouble their heads 
about itatall; and | may glide in, in my white round- 
about, (permitted in this sultry weather,) and retrieve ex- 
hausted nature in obscurity. 

An empty chair stood between an old gentleman and a 
very plain young lady, and seeing no remembered faces 
opposite, | glided to the place, and was soon lost to appre- 
hension in the abysm ofacold pie. ‘Thetable-was covered 
with meats, berries, bottles of chalybeate water, tea-ap- 
purtenances, jams, jellies, and radishes; and but for the 
absence of the roast, yon might have doubted whether the 
meal was breakfast or dinner, lunch or supper. Happy 
|| country! in which any one of the four meals may serve 
jj} aman for all. 
| The pigcon-pie stood, at last, well quarried before me, 
|| the débris of tie excavation heaped upon twny plate; and, 
|| appetite appeased, and made bold by my hall-hour’s ob- 
|| seurity, Lleaned forward, and pernsed, ith curions at- 
| tention, the long line of faces on the opposite side of the 

table, to some of whom, doubtless, | was to be indebted 
fer the pleasnre of the coming fortnight. My eyes were 
fixed on the features of a talkative woman just above, and 
I had quite forgotten the fact of my dishabile of complex- 
ion and dress, when two persons entered, who made con- 
|| siderable stir among the servants, aud eventnally were 
seated directly opposite me. 
| “We loitered too long at Barhydt’s,” said one of the 
|| most beautiful women I,had ever seen, as she pulled her 
1 chair nearer to the table, and looked areund her with a 
|| glance of disapproval. 

i In following her eyes, to see who was so happy as to 


|| sympathize with soak a divine creature, even in the loss 


|| of a place at table, [ met the fixed and astonished gaze of 
|| my most intimate friend at the Universily. 
“* Ellerton !’ 
“ Slingsby !’”’ 
Overjoyed at meeting him, I stretched both hands across 
|| the narrow table, and had shaken his nearly off the shoul- 
ders, and asked him a dozen questions, before T became 
|| conscions that a pair of large, wondering eyes were coldly 
| taking an inventory of my person and features. Van 
| Pelt’s unflattering exclamation, upon my appearance at 
|his door, flashed across my mind like a thunder-stroke ; 
|and, coloring throngh my burned skin to the temples, | 
bowed, and stammered I know not what, as Ellerton in- 
troduced me to his sister ! 
|| ‘Toenter fully into my distress, you should be apprised 
|| that a correspondence, arising from my long and constant 
| intimacy with ‘Tom Ellevton, had been carried on for a 
|| year between me and bis sister; and that, being constant! 
|| iu the habit of yielding to me in matters of taste, he had, 
|| { well knew, so exaggerated to her my personal qualities, 
dress, and manners, that she could xot, in any case, fail to 
|| be disappointed in seeing me. Believing her to be at that 
|| moment two thousand. miles off, in Alabama, and never 
having hoped for the pleasure of seeing her at all, I had 
foolishly suffered this good-natured exaggetation to go on, 
pleased with seeing the reflex of his praises in her letters, 
and, Heaven knows! little anticipating the disastrous in- 
terview upon which my accursed star would precipitate 
me. As J went over, mentally, the particulars of my un- 
becomingness, and saw Miss Ellerton’s eyes resting in- 
qnisitively and furtiveiy on the mountain of pigeon-bones 
lifting their well picked pyramid to my chin, T wished my- 
| self an ink-fish at the bottom of the sea. 

Three minutes after, I burst into Van Pelt’s room, tear- 
ing my hair and abusing Tom Ellerton’s good nature, and 
my friend's headless drosky, in alternate breaths. With- 
out disturbing the subsiding blood in his own face by en- 
tering into my violence, Horace coolly asked me what the 
devil was the matter. I told him. 

“Lie down here,” said Van Pelt, who was a small Na- 
poleon in such trying extremities—‘‘lie down on the bed, 
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for my good looks, I could, much worse than Van Pelt, 
afford these startling additions to my disadvantages, Hun- 





and anoint your phiz with this anguent. I see good luck 
for you in this accident, and you have only to follow my 





a) 
instructions. Phil Slingsby sunburnt, in a white rownda- 
bout, and Phil Slingsby pale and well dressed, are as dif. 
ferent as this potted creamand adancing cow. Youshull 
see what a little drama Ill work out for you!” 


I lay down on my back, and Horace kindly andéinted 
me from the trachea to the forelock, and from ear to ear, 

“ Egad,” said he, warming with his study of his pro- 
posed plot, as he slid his fore-finger over the bridge of my 
nose, “every circumstance tells for us. ‘Tall man as you 
are, you are as short-bodied as a monkey, (no offence Phil! 
and when yon sit at table, you are rather an undersized 
gentleman. I have been atonished every day these three 
years at seeing you rise after dinner in Common’s Hall. 
A thousand to one Fanny Ellerton thinks you a stumpy 
man.” 

*‘And then, Phil,” he continued, with a patronizing 
tone, ‘“ you have studied mjnute philosophy to little pur. 
pose if you do not know that the first step in winning a 
woman to whom yon have been overpraised, is to disen- 
chant her at all hazards, on your first interview. You 
will never rise above the ideal she has formed, and to sink 
below it gradually, or to remain stationary, is not to thrive 
in your wooing.” 

Leaving ine this precocious wisdom to digest, Horace 
descended to the foot of the garde to take a warm bath; 
and overcome with fatigue and the recumbent posture, | 
soon fell asleep, aud dreamed of the great blue eyes of 
Fanny Ellerton. 

‘The soaring of the octave flute in “Hail Columbia ” 
with which the band was patriotically opening the: ball, 
woke me from the midst of a long apologetic letter to my 
friend’s sister; and I found Van Felt’s Slack boy, Juba, 
waiting patiently at the bed-side, with curling and 
Cologne water, ordered to superintend my toilet by his 
master, who had gone early to the drawing-room to pay 
his respects to Miss Ellerton. With the cold cream disap- 
peared entirely from my face the uncomfortable redness to 
which I had been a martyr; and, thanks to my ebony 
coifeur, wy straight and plastered locks soon grew as dif- 
ferent to their “ umquihile guise” as Hyperion’s to a Sa- 
tyr's. Having appeared to the eyes of the lady, in whose 
favor I hoped to prosper, in red and white (red phiz and 
white jacket,) I trusted thatin white and black (black suit 
and pale visomy) [ should look quite another person.— 
Juba was pleased to show his ivory in a complimentary 
smile at my transformation, and I descended to the draw- 
ing-room on the best possible terms with the coxcomb in 
my bosom. 

Horace met me at the door. 

“ Proteus redivirus !” was his exclamation. ‘‘ Your 
new name is Wrongham. You are a gentleman Senior, 
instead of a bedevilled Sophomore, and your cue is to be 
poetical. She will.never think again of the monster in 
the white jacket, and I have prepared her for the acquain- 
tance of a new friend whom I have just described to you.” 

I took his arm, and with the courage of a man ina 
mask, went through another presentation to Miss Eller- 
ton. Her brother had been let into the secret by Van 
Pelt, and received me with great ceremony as his college 
superior; and, as there was uo other person at the Springs 
who knew Mr. Slingsby, Mr. Wrongham was likely tw 
have an undisturbed reign of it. Miss Ellerton looked 
hard at the moment, but the gravity with which | was pre- 
sented and received, dissipated a doubt if one had arisen 
in her mind, and she took my arm to go to the ball-room 
with an undisturbed belief in my assumed name. and chetac- 
ter. 

I commenced the acquaintance of the fair Alabamian with 
great advantages. Reccived asa stranger, I posse , from 
long correspondence with her, the most minute knowledge 
of the springs of her character, and of her favorite reading 
and pursuits; and, with the little knowledge of the world 
which she had gained on a plantation, she was not likely to 
penetrate my game by my pleying it too freely. Her confi. 
dence was immediately. won by the readiness with which I 
entered into. her cuthusiasm and anticipated her thoughts; 
and befvre the first quadrille was well over, she had evident 
ly made up her mind that she lad never in her life met one 
who so well. “ understood her.” Oh, how much women in- 
clude in that apparently indefinite expression, ‘‘ He under- 
stands me.” 

The colonnade of Congress Hall is a long promenade laced 
in with vines and columns, un the same level with the vast 
ball-room and drawing-room ; and, (the light of Heaven not 
being taxed at Saratoga) opening at every three steps by ® 
long window into the carpeted floors. When the rooms 
within are lit on a summer's night, that cool and airy colon 
nade is thronged by truants from the dance, and collectively 
by all who have anything to express that is meant for ove eat 
only. ‘The mineral waters of Saratoga are no less celebra- 
ted as a soporific for chaperons, than as a tonic for the dys- 
peptic ; and while the female Argus dozes in the drawing- 
room, the fair 16 and her Jupiter (represented in this case 
we will say, by Miss Ellerton and myself) range at liberty 
the fertile fields of flirtation. 


I had easily put Miss Ellerton in surprised good “humor 
with herself and me during the first quadrille ; and, with @ 








freedom based partly upon my certainty of pleasing her, part 
ly on the peculiar mianners of the place, F coolly requested 
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‘the house and the spring, and, ina giddy dream of fear 


white but opaque fibre of the magnolia, yet of that side of 


flexile and luxurious gracefulness, equalled by nothing but 


’ Jow-creatures. If she had floated away upon some chance 





with her, containing some verses vf my ewn, copied (by 
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that she would continue to dance with me for the rest of the ‘I loved oh no! 1 mitan pot one of ye, 
“One unhappy quadrille excepted,” she replied, with a It was but ana 

look meant to be mournful. 
“ May I ask with whom ?” 


« Oh, he has not asked me yet, but my brother has bound 
me over to be civil to him—a spectre, Mr. Wrongham, a 
positive spectre !” . aalen 

« How denominated ?” I inquired, with a forced indiffer- 
ence, for 1 had a presentiment I should hear my own name- 

“ Slingsby——Mr Philip Slingsby\—Tom’s fidus Acyates, 
and proposed lover of my own. But you don’t seem sur- 

ised !” 

“Surprised! Ehem! I know the gentleman !” 

« Then did you ever see such a monster! ‘Tom told me 
he was another Hyperion. He half admitted it himself, in- 





deed—for, to tell you a secret, have corresponded with him 
a year!” ; 

“ Giddy Miss Fanny Ellerton !—and never saw him !” 

“ Never till to-night! He sat at supper in a white jacket 
and red face, with a pile of bones upon his plate like an 
Indian tumulus.” 

“ And your brother introduced you ?” 

“Fanny,” said her brother, coming up at the moment, 
“ Slingsby presents his apologies |o vou for not joining 
your ¢ to-night; but he’s gone to bed with a head- 

“ Indigestion, I dare say,” said the young lady. “ Never 
mind, Tom—I’ll break my heart when I’ve leisare. And 
now, Mr. Wrongham, since the spectre walks not forth 
to-night, L am yours for a cool hour on the colonnade.” 

Vegetativn is rapid in Alabama, and love is a weed that | 
thrives in the soil of the tropics. We discoursed of the 





lost pleiad and the Berlin bracelets—of the five hundred 
ple about us, and the feasibility of boiling a pot on five 
undred a-year—the matrimonial sum total of my pater- 
nal allowance. She had as many negroes as I had dol- 
lars, I well knew, but it was my cue to seem disinterested. 

“ And where do you mean to live, when you marry, Mr. 
Wrongham ?” asked Miss Ellerton, at the two-hundredth 
turn on the colonnade. 

“« Would you like to live in Italy?” T asked again, as if 
Thad not heard her. 

* Do you wean that asa sequitur to my question, Mr. 
Wrougham ?” said she, half stopping in her walk, and, 
though the sentence was commenced playfully, dropping 
her voice at thé Jast word with an emotion | could not 
mistake. 

I drew her off the colonnade to the small garden between 


and surprise at my own tashuess and success, | made, and 





won from her, an avowal of prefeténee—of love. 
Matches have been made more suddenly. 


Miss Ellerton sat in the music-room the next morning 
after breakfast, preventing pauses in a rather interesting 
conversation, by a running accompaniment upon the gui- 
tar. A single gold thread formed a filletabont her temples ; 
and from beneath it, in clonds of silken ringlets, floated 
the softest raven hair that ever grew enamored of an ivory 
shoulder. Hers wasa skin that seemed woven of the lily- 


its cup turned toward the fading sunset. ‘There is no term 
in painting, because there is no track of peucil or color, 
that could express the vanishing and impalpable breath 
that assured the healthiness of so pale a cheek. She was 
slight, as all southern women are in America, and of a 


the movings of a smoke curl. Without the elastic nerve 
remarkable in the motions of Taglioni, she appeared, like 
her, to be born with a lighter specilic gravity than her fel-| 


breeze, you would only have been surprised upon reilec- 
tion. 

“1 am afraid you are too fond of society,” said Miss El- 
lerton, as Juba came in hesitatingly, and delivered her a 
vote in the hand-writing of an old correspondent. She 
turned pale on seeing the superscription, and crushed the 
note up in ker hand, unread. 1 was not sorry to defer the 
denouement of my little dram, aud, tiking wp her remark, 
which she seemed disposed to forget, | referred her to a 
Serap-book of Van Pelt’s, which she had brought down 


good Juck) in that sentimental Sophomore’s own hand. 

** Are these yours, really and truly?” she asked, looking 
pryingly into my face, and showing me my own. verses, 
against whieh she had already run a pencil-line of appro- 
bation. 

“ Peccavi,” I answered. “ Bat will you make me in 
love with my own offspring by reading them in your own 
voice ? 





They were some lines written in a balcony at-day-break, 
while-a ball was still going on within, and contained an 
allusion (which I had quite overlooked) to some one of 
my ever-changing admirations, 

“And who was this * sweet lover,’ Mr. Wrongham!— 
T should know, I think, before I go further with so, expe- 
ditions a gentleman.” , 





*» 9 





Or any earthly one—though ye are fair.’ 

he to the presentiment of that which 
I have found, dear Miss Ellerton! -But will you read that 
ul-treated billet-doux, and remember that Juba stands with 
the patience of an ebon statue waiting for an answer!” 


ed into an expression of anger and scora; and, having 
finished the perusal of it, she put it into my hand, and | 
asked me if so impertinent a prodaction deserved an an- 
swer. 


me on the sunny side of the lady’s favor, and felt the need 
of the moment's reflection given me while ranning wy | 
eye over the letter. 


you?” 
“Yes.” F 


tions, you had formed a high opinion of his character, and 


“* Yes—perhaps I did.” 

“And from this paper intimacy he conceives himself 

sufficiently acquainted with you to request leave to pay 

his addresses ?”” ‘ 
A dignified bow put a stop to my catechism. 


_ “ Dear Miss Elerion,” i said, * this is scarcely a ques- 
tion upon which I ought to speak, but, by putting this Iet- || 


ter into my hand, you seemed to ask my opinion ?” 
“I did—I do,” said the lovely git’, taking iny hand, and | 

locking appealingly into my face ; “ answer it for me !— | 

I have done wrong in encouraging that foolish corres- | 

pondence, and I owe this forward man, perhaps, a kinder || 

reply than my first feelings would have dictated. Decide || 
for me—write fur me—relieve me from the first barden || 
that has lain on my heart since [”—— 
She burst into tears, and my dread of an explanation in- ! 
creased. 

* Will you follow my advice implicitly 1” I asked. 
“ Yes—oh yes!” 1] 
“You promise?” i 
“ Indeed, indeed !” i! 
“ Well, then, listento me! However painful the task. | 

{ must tell yon that the encouragement you have given | 

Mr. Slingsby, the admiration you hove expressed in your 

letters of his ‘talents and acquirements, and the contiden- | 

ces yon have reposed in him respecting yourself, warrant | 
him in claiming as a right a fair trial of his attractions. | 

You have known and approved Mr. Slingsby’s mind for | 

years—you know me but for a few hours. You saw him! 

under the most nufavorable auspices (for I know him in- | 
timately,) and I feel hound in justice to assure you, that| 
you will like him much better upon acquaintance.” 

Miss Ellerten had gradually drawn herself up daring this | 
splendid speech, and sut at last erect, and as cold as Agrip- 
pina upon her marble chair. 

“ Will you allow me to send Mr. Slingsby to you,” I con- | 
tinned, rising, ** and suffer him to plead his own cause?” | 

“If you will call my brother, Mr. Wrongham, I shall | 


| 


I knew the contents of the letter, and I watched the ex- | 
pression of her face as she read it with no fittle interest.— || .; 
b : St.— || yield the pas altogether. 

Her temples flushed, and her delicate lips gradually eurl-+ Teh: os pn rag 





I began to fear that the eclaircissement would not leave | 
} 


, i 
“ And from his letters, and your brother's commeuda- i 


had expressed as much in your letters !” | 





feel obliged to you,” said Miss Ellerton. 

I left the room, and, hurrying to my chamber, dipped 
my head into a basin of water, and plastered my long | 
locks ever my eyes, slipped on a white roundabont, and || 
tied around my neck the ideutical checked cravat in which 
{ had made so unfavorable au impression the first day of | 
wy arrival. ‘Tom Elierton was soon found, and easily | 
agreed tu go before and announce me by my proper name 
to his sister, and treading closely on his heels, | followed 
to the door of the music room. 

* Ah, Ellen!” said he, without giving her time for a | 
scene, * | was looking for you. Slingsby is better, and) 
will pay his respects to you presently. And I say—yon | 
will treat him well, Ellen, and—and—don’t flirt with | 
Wrongham the way you did last night! Slingsby’s a | 
devilish sight better fellow. Ob, here he is!” 

As I stepped over the thresliold, Miss Ellerton gave me | 
just enough of a look to “assare herself that it was the | 
identical monster shie had seen at the tea-table ; and not 
deiguing me another glance, immediately commenced 
talking violently te her brotheron the state of the weather. | 
‘Tom bore it for a moment or two with remarkable gravity, 
but at my first’ attempt to join in the conversation, m)y 
voice was lost in an explosion of laughter which woule | 
have been the death of a gentlemaa with a full habit. In 
dignant and astonished, Miss Ellerton rose to her full | 
height, aud slowly turned to me. . 

* Reccavi !” said 1, crossing my hands on my bosom, | 
and looking up peuitently to her face, 

She ran to me, and seized wy hand, but recovered her- | 
self instantly, and the next moment was gone from the 
room. | 

Whether from wounded pride from having been the 
subject of a mystitication, or whether frum that female 
caprice by which most men suffer at one period or other 
of their Lechetet lives, 1 know not—but I never could | 








“ As Shelley says of his ideal mistress— 





bring Miss Ellerton again to the same imiteresting crisis 
with which she ended her intimacy with Mr. Wrongham. 


a 


| She paves to forgive me, and talked laughingly 
| enoug 
| tender she referred me to the “ Sweet Lover” mentioned 


of our old acquaintance; but whenever I grew 


| in my verses in the balcony, and looked around for Van 


\| Pelt. ‘That accomplished bean, on observing ny discom- 


fitnre, began to find out Miss Ellerton’s gtaces without the 
aid of his quizzing-glass, and I soon found it necessary to 
She has since become Mrs. Van 
Pelt: and when T last heard from her, was “as well as 


| could be expected.’ 


SPRING, 
Thou art bere again! bright Spring time, 
With thy balmy winds and flowers, 
Thou’st bronght the light of thy sunshine back, 
To the spell of the langhing hours; 


. . | With youns winds bearing sweetuess, 
“Mr. Slingsby,” said 1, with the deliberation of an at- i Wit 


torney, “has been some time in correspondence with | 


: 1 the feathered warbling train, 
With the whispering leaves of the woodland boughs, 
Bright Spring, thou ’rt here again ! 


Gay, joyous Spring, we hail thee 
From thy far-c:, southern howe, 
Thou hast crossed the hoary Alpine hills, 
And the South-sea’s rushing foatn ; 
Thou hast brought back light and gladness 
To the bowed and broken heart, 
Thou hast.come with the gems of thy oldeu days; 
Bright Spring, wilt thou depart ? 


Yes! thou wilt pass as shadows 
Have passed in days gone by, 

When thou wert here with thy transient stile, 
And thy ever varying sky ; 

Thou wilt pass, nor leave one leaflet 
Of all thy blushing train; 

And who may watch thy wanderiags back, 
‘To the dreary world again * 


Tioga Phenix. M. E. J. 
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THINGS IN ROME, , 
—_— Rome, October, 1835. 
Antiquity in the mind of an American assumes a new 
definjtion, the moment he puts fot wishin the walls of the 
city of Romulus and the Caesars. Christopher Colambus 
becomes to him as a contemporary. ‘The brick and wmor- 
tar ruins of Jamesiown in Virginia, seem to be but the 
ruins of yesterday. Our Pilgrim Fathers are Farthers no 
more. ‘Che Abbeys and the Cathedrals of our father land 
lose all that charm with which we first beheld them, as we 
look upon these august ruins of the great Republic of an- 


| liquity, this once mighty city, this more than Londoneven 


in population, of the Cwars. The living Rome looks like 
the rest of Italy. ‘'The gate of the People,’ the spouting 
fonntains there, the restored Obelisk of the Egyptians, the 
well crowded Corso, the Pizza of Spain, these are places 
in which the living are seen, where the men of the present 
live aud die, butin the old Rome of the Republic and the 
mightiest works of the proudest wen, L could now track 
out by the putrefaction aud the nauseous odors of the at- 
mosphere that surrounds them. The ilth of their envi- 
rous is the best guide-book of their majesty. The Roman 
Foruu, the proud Capitol ground of the old Republic, as 
much richer once than ours as are the stars of heaven than 
the glow-worms of the carth—that hely spot where civili- 
zation, light and liberty streamed over the whole world, ex- 
alted by the temples of gods ajid the footsteps of god-like 
men, audible even now almost with the voice of Cicero,— 
what is this spot atthe present day? Chained cenvicts 


| are digging twenty feet under ground for the sacred way, 


around the bases of broken arches ahd‘columns. Near 
where the Rostrum was supposed to be is a filthy stable. 


| A vile rail fence hedges in the Temple of Concord and Ju- 


piter ‘Tonans, and a mock of a soldier stands guarding the 
narrow pass of the shelving earth. Cattle are feeding 
around Jupiter Stater where Romulus rallied his legions 
against his Sabine invaders, the god upon whose arch Ci- 
cero apostrophized. Men are pitching stones in sport over 
the Sacra Via. ‘The foot of the Palatine is the stopping 
place of the market men, and hay is eaten by the oxen in 
mangers made of the marble and the glorions relies of Ro- 


mans, A Cor-Yard ( Campo Vaceino) the place bas been 
called.. ‘he bleating of flocks and the tinkling of litte 


bells now take the place of the eloquence of Cicero and 
Hertensins, and swarms of lizards and rats and mice run 
through the heaped-up earth under which a Scipio and a 
Horace, and a Virgil tred. The proud Palatine where 
Roman liberty was cradled, in the thatched cottage of Ro- 
mialus, and stifled in the golden palace of Nero—desola- 
tion sits brooding uponit. ‘The earth even has overgrown 
Bath and ‘Temple; there is « city under ground, and the 
fox nestles in the brambles that choke up its corridors, 
and the chambers of princes have become the stables of the 
jackass! Modern man has attempted to make a home 
there, but the ruins have been too thick to abide in, and 
the vine was more easily grown over them, than the house 
reared above them. The glory of the Capitoline Hill is 
gone, for this hill has so often quaked with revolutions— 
Gaul, Republican, Imperialist and << having made it 
their battle-ground—that nothidg*of the ancient edifices 


are scen, and modern ones have taken their places. The 
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Tarpsian.rock.it.is true, stands ; but. it is. wo_longer that 
terrivle rock, whence traitors were thrown—for the earth 
was filled up at. its ‘base, and. pyoby*s tumbled ew te 

ummit. Atnong dirty re gt and dirtier people, beg- 
pase that were thick, and filth almost insufferable, [ found 
a lane and the stair case of a house that led me tothe top; 
but one view, was enough, and I never wish for another. 


ee 





‘The poetry of the Past is so shocked by the misery of the 
Present, alt around the Capitel, that the only lesson we 
learn is that one of horror, that we ourselves and even the 
greatest of godlike men, rear what monuments to their 
jame one may, myst all experience the like déstiny that 
those once consecrated spots are now suffering auder.— 
The rolling and ruinous car of Time grinds up temples, 
hills and men, as easily as the insignificant wotm that 
creeps... 7% ; 

I love in a strange city, especially in a city like Rome, 
to wander about first without a guide or a guide-book, ig- 
norant of what I see, and thas with ‘no trumpet for fame, 
sv that | may know What ithpressions strange objects make 
upon in>—objects without the name. ‘This mazy, misty 
wandering one may enjay to his. full content withm the 
wide stretched walls of Rome, anc there feel.as lonely and 
as sadly solitary: as if within the broad spread forests of 
Maine. Indeed my thoughts have often felt the thick 
strown ruins here, where oue with difficulty at times climbs 
over masses of brick and mortar, to compare the prospect 
with those long, leafless, and lifeless over-branching pines 
throngh which a hurricane of fire has run with a track of 
black desolation. The winds have, perhaps, thrown down 
many, and choked up the way among the roots ;—and so 
have ‘Time and Revolution here thrown down arches, and 
walls, and the traveller wanders :in a wilderness of ruius, 
even within a city, without a voice to disturb him, oreven 
a sound save that uf the owl or some other bird that makes 
its nest in the many crevices of the many love walls. For 
Rome is, and has box indeed, a mighty city, and all that 
is suid of it is true, and more is trite, as it is one of those 
few places which from its grandeur, beauty and-sublimity, 
ever is so much abeve us, that we canuot exaggerate 1 
speaking of it. If it had no Past, the Present alone would 
be worth a pilgtimage from America; and if there w -re 
no Present—if all were as the ruins of the Palatine or the 
broken temples of thé Forum, yet the Past would be 
enough to pay for the pilgrimage. All the ages of Rome 
have been grand in their ar 
ple, yet august, free, powerful, and proud. ; 
was rich, dazzling and glorious. ‘The second Empire of 
the Pope has been as renowned as each of the others, and 
as powerful too, with its religious sway. It is the city of 
the Apostles, as well as of the Republicans and Cvesars.— 
Butevea Rowe, ‘ the Niobe of Nations,’ av Byron so beau- 
tifully calls it, with the carcases of so many ruins encum- 
bering it, is the most wonderful place, of the earth. Its 
churches are uneclipsed m splendor. ~ Its galleries of the 


vrts have nd equals. All Greece, all Italy, Egypt even, | pe j 
} Lat Je ere ; || where life was mingled with desolation. where man seem- 


have their bright focus here. It is the home of the Fine 
Arts, the great schuol of artists from all the civilized world, 
—and what a student sees elsewhere, is but the star-light 
compared with the full brightness of the moon. Beauty 
has made it her abiding place even iu death. 

The marble Apollo of Grecian art presides in the Va- 
tican, with a look, an air, and a tread worthy of the god of 
eloquence. of wusic, of poetry and arts. That miracle of 
architecture and wealth, St Peter's, is here. 
yet enthroned upon the vast walls of the Coliseum. But 
what need be said of a city where a Michael Angelo left 


his ‘Last Judgment,’ and Raphael his lodges and. his | 


Transtiguration, except to add that. the treasures of the 


Past and the Present time are there, and that ina year of 


ardent study, a man caunot see all, and understand all that 
ought to be seen, 1 come home every night weary with 
the investigation of new things of which I never dreamed, 


and fiad hourly that a claun is laid upon my knowledge of 
mythology and of antiquty, of men past.and present, and 
upon my taste and eyes too, that years of reading and ob- 
servation can gratify me with, An Englisman or an Amer- 
ican educated as the people are, is but an infant in Rome, 


bred and born in its study, 


But I had no year to speud in the re-reading of Latin 
classics from Livy to ‘Tibullus, nor the thousand and one 
authors who have written on the antiquities of Rome— 
many of them being autiquarians here, even before the dis- 
covery of America. . Nevertheless if a mau has leisure, no 
where can Virgil be read with such interest asin Luly, or 
Horace as in Rome, and history w always doubly interest- 
ing when stadied and traced upou the spot. Gibbon must 
must befresh in memory.for the * Decline.and Fall,’ and 


Livy for the rise and growth—else much of that charm | 


with which pitogy crowns every. thing it tonches,:is lost. 
I sallied forth at first, as L was going to say,im my former 
paragraph without guide or man, and as wy first thoughts 
will at least be newer than my. second L wut tell what they 
are. I follewed the Curso, whichis the Broadway uf the 
modern Rome, but lined with palaces though filled with 
the arts, a street I may add not wider than Wall-street, 
New-York, and with a sidewalk upon which only two per- 





The Republic was sim- | 
The Empire | 





‘tried to read the Latin inscriptions on sowie of the ‘Temples. 


‘Faustine,—the holy God it heathen arms! [ went on 
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|| space, and the arca cleared had been fenced in. 


condensin | wreaths, atl preclaimed it; but why was St. Peter standing 
atic sj 


fatigued ad.gxbpueted with euch exciting wental eflurte. trograding. and. that medern pride shonld stand abashed 





— ———— 
sons can c@mveniently pass. _ I came tothe Capitol | hard- 
ly know how, | ascended the steps, observed the statues 
re, and then three cdifices that form three sides of the 
area, but never would one judge that this was the Capito- 
line Hill, the place of ‘Temples, Chapels, Altars, the Cita- 
del and schools of ancient Rome. 1 walked over this area, 
and descending the hill upon the other side, looked down 
upon the desolation of the Forum. Broken columns, a 
pavement seen thirty or forty feet under the earth that has 
been dug from over it, ruined art and grandeur contrasting 
strangely with, meanness, poverty, and filth, convicts ex 
cavating, or a student perhaps with his pencil, copying, 
tell you that this.is some place important, but unless a de- 
scription of the book is vivid upon your memory, you uev- 
er would dream it was the Roman Forum: 1 descended 
steps, and walked over what wasonce the-Sacra Via. 1 


but this was not easy, as they are so blackened and disfig- 
ured, but yet I read enough to awaken, and to enlighten a 
litle my curiesity. Through a range of trees, 4 ventured 
my way over ‘a gravelled walk. A church on my. left 
peeping out from amidst Corinthian columns, the portico 
of which seemed to have been buried 4o half their height of 
the pillars, the cornice in frowt gone, but.sculptured in the 
friezes atthe sides with gritfons and candelabra, attracted 
my attention, and tracing the shaded route, and going 
around this church in the filthy alleys, | found this church 
was nestled in the embracrs of the teinple of Antonias and 


further, vast masses of brick towering high with prodigious 
arches met my eager gaze. These | afterwards learnt | 
was the ruined. Basilica of the Christians’ of the Empire. | 
As I went on further, ruin thickened upon ruin. ‘The tri- | 
umphal arch of ‘Titus might be guessed @° from its re- | 
lievos. ‘The -colossal ruins opposite, antiquarians are de- | 
liberating about to this very day. Seme of the Coliseum | 





was before me, the mighty mien of which there is no mis-'|| 


taking. Its name is written as it were, on its grand and | 
towering walls. I retraced my steps, for I saw that 4 wa 
wandering in a wilderness of -bricks and. there was a 





through Rome, I .ventu 
man whose ideas of the Tiber were forme 
ing of Roman classics, ever looked upon the streany 
without a keen disappointment upon finding his magnifi: 
cent visions of dazzling gold to be settled down in‘turbid 
water and yellow mud. The golden Mississippi wotild be 
a proper nawe, from the extent, as well as the color of its 
current, and from the value of it as one of the great arte. 
ries of an immense country. 


The ‘Tiber exhibits at present. nothing very remarkable 
upon it, but its ruins. There » no commerce Save or 
signs of commerce—and the only galleys of the present 
day are little ill-built boats that pavee trust their heads far 
beyond Ostia, the ancient port. The bridges, however, 
or the relies of bridges, have a history of imtense interest, 
as well as the stream that borne upon it so many vast 
events. The Bridge of St. Angelo, adored with statues, 
angels aud saints, is the most beautiful of the bridges of 
the present day; but the wanderer never thinks of them 
when he is passing tt, while he sees before him the mii 
mausoleum os Lesa Bae ue his vide the mapees 
Bridge on which the Réman Herves passed triumphant te 
the Ca pitol. ‘The little relics of the Sublician ; 
peeping at times above the surface of the Tiber when 
water is lower, recall te one’s memory the famous t of 
Horatius Cocles, when with his single arm he beat 
Porsenna’s troops, und thus preserved the Capitet:—and 
though even little or nething is left of the aneient Amil- 
ian Bridge, yet when one sees where jt was, the Ponte 


venture to.say, hoy 
ae te 


Molle of the preseut day, he understands the history of 


the arrest of Cataline’s conspirators ander the Consulate 
of Cicero, as well as‘ the story of the battle of the Chifie. 
tian Constantine with the tyrant Maximits. “Of the’eight 
ancient bridges of the Romans, there now exist only two, 
atid some ruins of two others - atest 

‘One of the many huge masses of stone that -attract the 
attention of a stranger in Rome, is the vast mole ofthe 
Kimperor Hudrian, who in laying thus broadly thé dasis of 
his toinb, and piling thus high -apon: such. fonmdationy:a 





weight and an oppression in the Joneliness.of the place.— 
{ got into the Forum Bearium at last. LT saw the Cloaca 
Maxima, a little clear stream of excellent water was then 
rupning through its vaults. 
breathing thing to be seen about this' o> ce busy spot, this | 
Wall-rtreet of the Bankers and the fradcemen. ‘Thearch 
of Septimas Severus was there, distigured and broken.— 
The immense marble blocks of Janus Quodripero which 
had been buried deep in the earth, stands also there. 1 
knew not then the name. of a single thing. 





But now. it was the offal ground of Rome. Vaults seem | 
to be emptied there. Acquick rapid view is all ope ean! 
take. | ‘retraced my: steps: again. 1) crossed the | 
Forum. 1 went through the-rains of the Basilica of Con- | 
stantine. . I found myself soon-iu yet another position, 


ed to have made a discovery, and to exult in his sticcess, | 
Huge unsses of broken granite columns steed up in regn- | 
lar order. ‘The earth had been cleared out for « wide | 
A Doric | 
column, adorned all over with bassi relicri, was placed at 
the further end. ‘There was no mistaking this, forit must 
be the historic coluwn of Trajan. Trophies, ewgles, 


ou the top of ‘Trajan’s colawn, the Apostle of Peace, sur- 
mouuting the sculptured wreath, proclaiming a Roman 
Emperer’s triamph over the fallen Dacians? ‘The Freneh, 
I learnt, made this excavation, but yet they were the pro- 
pogandists of arts as well asof arma. I returned home to 
my lodgings in the, Piazza of Spain, amazed and con-| 
founded in my unguided wanderings among the ruins of | 
Rome. My tmpressions were that the -world has been re- 





before even the ruins of antiquity. J felt for the moment | 
in constrasting the humiliation of the Present with the | 
grandeur of the Past, a sense of shame, and awawful fear, | 
that the bumuan race was going backward rather than for- 
ward. Certain it is thatthis Rome: is eighteen hundred | 


a ‘ || years behind the Rome of the Christi ’ i 
by the side even of a common valet de pluce, who has been | y eae oF the Aitvisien eva, andiwore ad 


|| not for Science, how Artand ‘Taste would tremble im the | 


contrast, and what littl even Eloquence and Poetry could 
say ! ; 

The Tiber, the far-famed Tiber, which Roman poetry 
has adorned with so many charms, was one of the next 
objects of my visit: but the golden 'Viber | found to be | 
like the Po, a yellow wmddy stream, which in America | 
would be elassed among the streams of the eighth or tenth 
class. "The Androscoggin in Maine is a larger river:— | 
Cape Feay river in North Carola rolls a volume of wa- | 
ter far larger, and 1 on'y anention this in comparison be- | 
cause it is the only one of the prominent southern rivers | 


that at ths moment strikes my attention. Bat upon the | 


fittle Tiber, as is Loudon on the Thames, was situated || 
that mighty city which once ruled not only the Jand but 
the waves. However, the Roman poets ates not sé much 
to be derided ; ‘and un American should not make the Ohio 
or the Red River of his own land a standard for the meas- 


There was not a man, nor a \ 


| made his prison there. 
1 could not |! 
even dream what the highly adorned place once might be. || 


| 
| 


mausvleum, grander than modern ‘ htthe dreamed 
what a citadel: be was making for-others to fight im and 
from, and how contemptible his own proud es would 
ibe init. The tomb of the Roman ruler. fer three. cent 

ries, has been the Citadekof Rome, Rome-has been de- 


fended there. The Popes have made it their castle, and 
Rome wus theirs when the mole of Hadrian belonged to 
them. ‘Ihe crusaders have assaulted it in vain: . Fred- 
eric Barbarossa battled against it. ‘The Gothic Theodoric 
The triumphant'rage of the whole 
city has been spent upon it in a vain attempt to di 
their tyrants; but the indissoluble structure has withs 
furce and fame, and is standing yet.as a massive-fabrie 
that bids fair for an existence in the centuries to came, 
though nothing isteftOf its builder, noteven his bones or 
his dust—nothing of bis relics even, bat the walls of his 
mole and his niarble bust. Se ‘firm has been this mole as 
a castle of defenceand assault, that it has been remarked, 
that by a lamentable coincidence, the tomb of one'of the 
Roman despots bas helped to perpetuate the subjection of 
the Roman people. ’ Psat 
Fur ditferent, however, from this has been the destiny of 
the niansoleum of Augustus on the fiorth side of whit 
was once the Campus Martius.” The classical reader may 
perhaps have in his memory some one of the déscripti 
which the Rowan writers have given of this proud mau- 
suleum once holding the ashes of the masters of mankind, 
and built to brave eternity. If so, he will recollect that it 
wus jncrusted with siaahle, and was raised-to a gre 
height, so as to form a stately dome. The summit was 
adorned with a statue of Augustus himself. ‘Two Egyp- 
tian obelisks stood at the entrance, and evergreens were 
planted on the broad belts that marked the divisions éf its 
height and its succeeding stories Graves surrounded tlie 
imperial pile; and the Bustum, where the bodies’ of the 
Augustan family were burtit, was not far ftom that. This 
was the great receptacle of the ashes of Augustus himeell, 
aud of Gennianicus too. Marcellus was also buried here, 
the beautiful and pathetic lines upon whose death in Vit- 
gil’s Aneid are so widely famous. But,above all; Fulits 
Ciesar was buried here—that man so wouderful in ‘every 
thing he touched, and so wonderful in all his life—whether 
he was heading his legions in the battle-field, or mounted 


|| on the rostruni of the forum—whether he was making love 


with the charming Cleopatra, of disputing with the stern 
Cato—whether playing in puns and pretty’ sayings, ‘or 
writing military annals—astonishing men whet alive by 
the versatility of his genius. and confounding the world 
by the majesty of his death. For this wausoleum, in which 
were the relics of such a man, [ sought iv company with 
an English friend. We coasted along the banks of the 
‘Tiber, and inquired of the passers-by where: it was, but 
we often asked: in-vam ; for, though we entered'the shops 
of the very neighborhood to inquire, many could ‘net-tell 
us where it was. But we'diccovered it et-lnst: “We fol- 
lowed mp a narrow street that-stretches towards the ‘Tiber. 
We turned an alley, and fonnd ourselves itr a place, the 
suburbs of which were so very filthy, devoted to such base 
purposes as they were, that, om account of thevexhalations, 














urement of European rivers—for the Tiber is among the 
considerable rivers uf Europe as to size, wher seen as it 





existence around seemed tu be insupportable there. We 
entered at laet an ill-louking dvor of an ill-looking house, 
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had Sir pons in the . ‘Where th ashes 
of men deified as gods had rested, cattle had been fed. The 


celle .f the august dead were the stables of the aa brute. 
A fortress this place was during the dark or middle ages. 
Then it was hollowed out as a vineyard, and at last it be- 
came a circus to serve for bull-fights and fire-works ! 
The gtave-stones even have been used as a measure for 
ight ; and the sign that the Julian race sculptured, as a 
on their august remains were there, the Romans 
adopted to tell how much was 300 weight of coru! ‘The 
sarcophagne of Agrippina, the grand-daughter of Augus- 
‘ ivine,’ stands tenantless in an open court on the 
hill of the Capitol; bat where Augustus himeelf is, or his 
sarcophagus—or Cesar—or Germanicus—no man can tell. 
The groves, I need not say, are gone. The dome has tum- 
bled n. Where were the evergreens, is the railing of 
the circus. In short, but few places more miserable than 
this could now be-found in Rome: and such is the story 
of the mausoleum of the proud and divine Augustus !— 
Such is the fabric in which he hoped to rest in peace! 
Such is the value of that fame thatsecks to trumpet itself 
by gorgeous edifices, or that fixes npon any other memo- 
_rialsthan those God himself has reared, such as the ever- 
lasting hills. B. 
THE STAR AND THE LILY. 
THE sun stepped drown from his golden threne, 
And lay in the silent sea, 
Aud the lily had folded her satin leaves, 
For a sleepy thing was she ; 
What was the lily dreaming about? 
O what is that te you? 
And why did she open her drooping lids, 
And look at the sky so blue? 


The rose is cooling her burning cheek, 
in the lap of the breathless tide— 

Thou hast inany a sister fresh and fair, 
‘That would he by the rose’s side ; 

He would love thee better than all the rest, 
And he would be fond and true— 

But the lily unfolded ber weary lids, 
And looked at the sky so blue, 


Now think thee, think thee, thou silly one, 
How fast will the suminer glide, 

And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 
Or flourish a blooming bride ? 

O the rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 
And he lives on Earth, said she, 

But the star is fair and he lives in the air, 
And he shall my bridegroom be. 

But what if the stormy cloud should co:ne, 
And ruffle the silver sea, 

Would he turn his eye froin the distant sky ? 
To smile on a thing like thee ?- 

O no, fair lily, he will not send 
One ray from his far off throne : 

The winds shall blow and the waves shall flow, 
And thou wilt be left alone. 

There is not a leaf on the mountain top, 
Nor a drop of evening dew, 

Nor a golden sand ou the sparkling shore, 









SELECTED, LIFERATURE. 


LiF without Love, or desert wide and drear 
Without a pool or sea, or lake, or ; 


Ain solitude without one friend that shear, 


And slumber without rest or blissful dream ; 
Life without Hupe fer Love to lean wpen, 

Day without sum to clreer the passing hours, 
Heaven without stars for wan.to gaze thereon, 


And who on Eartly would dream of roseate bowers * 


Fairest among the houris, sonl-conceived, 


Vho from my warm and threbbing bosom sprung, 


If bright-eyed Fancy has Leen seff-deccived, 


Love, child of Love, thou shalt net live unsung. 


Born in the heart, be thou my spirit-bride, 
inhabit thou on Earth the heart alone ; 

Rule the affections there and gently chide, 
Should they the queen offend upon bes throne, 


Be thou my guardian angel and my page, 
The bearer of wy orisons to Heaven ; 

My youth’s delight and my support in age, 
Aud Heaven's interpreter of sius fergiven, 

For thy dear sake | love thee for my own, 
Aud thy rapt spirit now embraces mine— 

Not Death can part us, be his triumph known, 
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TO ZETELLA, OF SYRA, IN PALESTINE. 
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A Lucky Experiment.—During the severe frost which 
| took place about four months a lively lass who had been 
| married about a year and.a half before, to a. young farmer on 
bh borders. of Rodney marsh; was much scandalized at her 
husband's ay Aa often to the public house, and Staying 
| tvo Tate when he was there. | Several little conjugal expos- 
tulations having failed of producing alteration, the lady in a 
} moment of passion, declared positively, that if it occurred 
| again, she would throw the baby, an infant four months old, 
| of which he was very fond, into the military canal, and her- 
| self in after it. Not dreaming that she would carry her 
threat into execation, a few days had only elapsed when the 
| “Tron tongue of midnight had told twelve,” 
| before Mr. knocked at his own door. His wife let him 

in herself, and without saying a syllable, set down the can- 














Nora pearl in the waters blue, . 
That he 0 not cheered with his fickle smile, 
And warmed with his faithless beam— 
And will he be true to a pallid flower 
‘That floats on the quict stream ? 
Alas for the Lily! she would not heed, 
But turned to the skies afar, 
And bared her breast to the trembling ray, 
That shot from the rising star; 
The cloud came over the darkened sky, 
And over the waters wide ; . 
She looked in vain through the beating rain, 


And sank in the stormy tide. Laurel. 


Tueatres.—The theatres of Paris, in 1829, yielded six 
millions one hundred and fifty-niné thousand seven 
huudred and three franks, about two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, or eight hundred pounds per 
night, in thirteen theatres. The government, for public 
instruction and morals, graut one million of francs to the 
opera, and five hundred and forty thousaud to four others. 

wo London theatres royal received three hundred 
pounds per night for two hundred nights, or sixty thou- 
sand. pounds. ‘The ‘opera, fifty nights, eight hundred 
pounds, or forty thousand potinds; and eight minor thea- 
tres, for two hundred nights, one hundred and fifty pounds 
each, or three hundred thousand pounds. The boxes of 
Drury;jane theatre hold one thousand two hundred audi- 
tors; the pit, eight hundred and sixty; the first gallery, 
four hundred and eighty; and the second two hundred 
and eighty ; making. with performers, etc. three thousand 
‘inte fall theuitte: The ‘Htaliat opera-house, London, will 
- hold fifteen. hundred pounds. Drury-lane and Covent 
. gdep.. thontpes, previously. to 1790, held four. hundre@ 
. pounds. Since then they have. been enlarged, se ay, to 

faa from five hundred and fifty to six hundred pounds. 
third of the box audience consists of free admissions or 
orders. Pantomime and show-pieces, in the time of Gar- 
rick and Rich, cost from two to three thousand pounds ; 





Yet Love is still triumphant and divine. 


Vision of loveliness with downcast eye, 
That gazes on me with so sweet a smile! 
Not Pride in Fortune’s car now driving by, 
Can rival me, though jealous all the while. 
Once glance from Envy’s eye, within thy breast 
Can never enter, caunot touch ny heart; 
Thou slecpest and [ slumber: wake fromm rest 


And [I awake—we cannot breathe apart. 








Next to the love of God is woman's love, 
And thou art maiden’s image, chaste and fair, 
Young and as gentle as a white ring-dove, 
With more than mortal graces, thine so rare. | 
Life without Hope fer Love to lean upon, 
Day without sun to cheer the passing hours, | 
| 


ij 
i 


Heaven without orbs for man to gaze thercon, 
And who on Earth would dream of roseate bowers! 





Tue Rucive Passion stroncin Deatu.—Richardson | 
relates that Mr. Watson, a gentleman of large fortune in| 
London, and uncle to the Earl of Rockingham, but of! 
well known penurious habits, requested his attendant just | 
before he died, to give him a shirt out of a drawer, which 
he pointed to. ‘‘ My dear Sir,” said his attendant, “ what | 
do you mean by thinking of putting on another shirt!) 
now!” “ Why,” said atson, “I understand it is the || 
custom, for the shirt I have on, to be the perquisite of 





those who shall lay me out, and that ene in the drawer is 

a ragged one, aud good enough for them!” 
Authony Wattean was acejebrated Flemish sculptor, | 
who flourished towards the beginning of the last century. | 
He was enthusiastically fond of the works of art—and of | 
course a goo, judge of their excellence. He died at the 

early age of thirty. It is recorded of him thata few hours |! 
before his death, the curate of the village, who attended | 
him in his sickness, presented him with the crucifix, ac- 

cording to custom. Watteru saw at once that it was ill aud | 
clumsily carved, and ordered it to be instantly taken away, | 


| dle, walked deliberately to the cradle, snatched up the un- 
|| conscious little innocent sleeping within it, and rushed out 
| of the house. It is hardly necessary to say that the alarmed 
| husband ran hastily after, but so sudden and unexpected had 
| been her movement, that she had gaimed a considerable start, 
and. the canal being but a few yards from their dwelling, 
reached the tow-path before he could overtake her. He was 
just in time to seize and save her from self-destrtiction ; but 
the poor little thing was already in the middle of the water, 
at that spot about four feet deep, and he could witness its 
struggles by the light of the moon. In an instant he threw 
himself in, and grasping the night-gown which had prevented 
its wearer from sinking, brought safely to the bank—the cat ! 


| dressed in little Polly's bed clothes ‘exceedingly wet, and 


now mewing piteously. His spouse in the mean time, had 
regained her own dvor, which was not opened ull he had 
plenty of time to enjoy all the comforts of his situatioh. Be- 
lore, however, he was quite an icicle, admission was vouch- 
safed ; but the story of his self-inflicted ducking having got 
wind, no farther stratagem was necessary to wean the swain 
from his symposium, the jokes of his cotivivial acquaintance 
being sufficient to prevent his again partaking their revels 
se Old Colony Memorial. 
From the Salem Observer, 
THE DESERTED MANSION, 
BY WM. B.. MAXWELL. 

I knEw thee when delirious mirth 

Rang through thy aged halls ; 
When vaulted roof and sculptured hearth 

Re-echoed Pleasure’s calls -— 
Thy antique aisles, pale Folly’s round, 

Begirt with tapestry ; 
Aud all within, above, around, 

Bespoke Wealth’s pageautry. 


Aud voices too were there, which sang 
The gilded notes ef joy, 

Untouch’d by Sorrow’ bhighting pang, 
Or Passion’s dark alley :— 

And hearts that dreamt bright Fortune's glow 
Would ne’er be banish'’d thence, 

And Life would ever wear the brow 
Of radiant Afiluence. 

A change long since passed over tee, 
Dim mansion of the blest; 

And those who waked thee with their glee 





saying, *‘ Remove that crucifix—it ives me pain to sec it. || 
{s it possible that my Master is so ill served !” 

The well authenticated anecdote of the notorious pick- 
pocket, is well known, who being sentenced to death, just 
before he was turned off at Tyburn picked the pocket of | 
the Ordinary of a corkscrew, and when the drop fell he || 
held it out triumphantly in his hand! 

A remarkable instance of the strength of the feeling of 
attachment is beautifully illustrated in the oft told story of | 
Petus and Arria. When Cacinna Potus had offended 
the tyrant Claudius of Rome, beyond all hope of pardon 
—his wife, who saw him hesitate to give the fatal streke, 
snatched the dagger from his hand, planged it deep into 
her own bosom—and as her soul was about quitting its 
mortal tenement. she turried her eyes affectionately toward 


llave passed-away to rest! 

Thou stand’st amid the haunts of men 
A thing of spectral gloom ; 

Of pleasures fled, departed joys, 
And withered hopes—the tomb! 


A fitful cali hangs o'er the hearth 
Erst lit by gladsome smiles, 

And brooding Silence’ fearful dearth 
Pervades thy time-worn aisles, 

The spider’s dimey shroud so dark 
Curtains thy faded wall, 

Aud all resembles some lone bark 
Clothed in Desertion’s pall! 


But, what of those whose fairy forms 
And joyous hearts were there ! 
Strangers alike to Earth’s chill storme, 








her husband, saying ‘‘ My Pwtus, it is not painful.” 


———- —_—— | 


Tux Great Wart or Cuina.—The wall which sep- 
arates Chiua from Tartary, has been built full two thou- 
sand years, and is supposed to be upwards of twelve 
hundred miles in length ; its height varies according to the 


high, and about twenty-four broad. dation is| 
jaid upon large squae stones; the superstructure is brick ; 
the centre is a kind of mortar, covered with flag-stones. | 
A parapet of no ordinary strength runs on each side of an) 
embattled wall. If we consider that this immense fabric | 
covers the widest rivers, on arches of proportionate 
size, or, in the same form, connects mountains together, 
vccasionally ascending the highest hills, or descending | 
into the deepest -vales, the most active’ powers of imagin- | 
‘ation will be required to reelize this effort of mau! , In| 
every situation, however, the passage along it is easy and | 
end of the kingdom te the other. At proper intervals 
there are strong towers placed, from whence signals are 
repeated, and an alarm may be communicated to the most 








and latterly they cost more, but pay best. 





distant parts ef the empire, with the expedition of the 
‘alagregh. 


The foundation is |! 


upidterrupted ;, and it serves as a military road from ove) 


Or Penury’s rude glare ;— 
Say, could not wealth, nor friends, nor birth, 


No! they were children of the Earth; 
Death's lip bath kissed them all! 


| Avail aught in their fall ? 
i} 


circumstances of the surface. [tis upward of thirty feet | Retort Courr-rous.—At a time long gone by, neither 


'the Judge of our criminal court nor the prosecuting vfli- 
| cer for the Commonwealth, to say the least, were great 
in the Scotch Doctor's first particular. A female offend- 
er undertook to argue ber own canse, and in a style of 
peculiar solemnity commenced her address as follows :— 
** May it please your little honor.” The Judge, feeling 
the furce of the joke, as soon as the bustle it occasioned 
| had subsided, significantly looked at the prosecating offli- 
| cer, and said, ** Does that woman intend to address the 
| Judge or the County Attorney ?” Boston paper. 
Ipentirication.—* Can you tell me where Mr. Smith 
| lives, mister?” “ Smith—Smith—what Smith? there are 
| a good many of that name in these parts; my name is 
Smith.” “ Why I don’t know his otter nathe—but he’s 
a sour, cross, and crabbed sort of a fellow, and they call 
him Crab Smith.” “ Oh—I spose I’m the man!” 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 
FROM THE POEMS OF HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Whee: ts beta daze long pues te punyed tagether? 
re, in t we r 
bstapoen pe ora dng Fy whey ony 


That gather’d round the hearth in wintry weather ? 
Do you remember all the happy meetings, 
Jn summer evenings, round the oper door— . 
Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender greetings, 
And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ! 

Do you remember them ? 


Do you remember all the merry laughter ; 
The voiees round the swing in our old garden ; 
"the dog, that when we fan still followed after ; 
‘The teasing frolic, sure of speedy pardon? 
We were but children then, young, happy creatures, 
And hardly knew how much we had to lose ; 
But now the dream-like memory of those features 
Cowes back, and bids my darken’d spirit muse. 
you remember them ? 


Do you remember when we first departed 
From midst the old companions who were round us, 
How, very soon aguin we ey light-hearted, 
And talkod with smiles of all the liuks which bound us? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning, 
With unfelt weariness o’er Irill and plain, 
Hew our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how soon we'd be at home again ? 
Do you remember this ? 


Jo you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure : 
How we thought less ef being famed in stor 
Aud more of those to whom our fame gave pleasure ? 
Do you remember in far countries weeping 
When a light breeze, a flower, hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, which till that bour were sleeping, 
And made us vearn for those we left behind ? 

Do you remember this ¢ 


1.0 you remember when no sound woke gladly, 
But desolate echoes through our home were ringing 
How for a while we talked—then paused full sadly 
Because our voices bitter thoughts were bringing ! 
Ah me! those days—those days! my friend, my erother, 
Sit down and let us talk of all our wo, 
For we have nothing left but one another ;— 
Yot, where they’ve gone, old playmates, we shall go, 
us remember this. 
EXTRACTS 
From an unpublished mannascript volume on Chemistry. 
BY H. WARD. 

The agate (a stone,) is opaque, until immersed in wa- 
ter, when it absorbs in its pores one sixth of its weight of 
water, and becoines transparent. | 

Water will find its way, into crystalized sugar, and 
many stones, without adding to their weight. It displaces 
the air contained within the pores, and becomes equally as 
light. 

7 species of grindstone, properly shaped, makes an ex- 
cellent filterer for water. 

Pressure will drive water through the most solid gold. 

Bone is-very porous, being a tissue of cells, having lit- 
tle solidity. . 

Wood is a collection of parallel tubes like organ pipes. 


it’s only the chacon;"’ and, u 
! saw indeed that I had mistaken the motion of the spotted 


 o : = ——__— 
‘|| ExrraoRpInarY Fis iN THE InDIAN SEAs.—Mr. Pid- 


dington has sent,to 1 


jatic Society of Bengal a notice 
of an extrao 


fish seen by him in the Indian seas, 


|| which corroborates the account given by Lieut. Foley.— 


He says, “In Dec. 1816; I commanded u small Spanish 
brig, and was lying at anchor in the bay of Mariveles, at 
the entrance of the bay of Manilla. One day, about noon, 
hearing a confusion upon deck, I ran up, and, looking 
over the side, thought from what I saw that the vessel had 
parted, and was drifting over a bank of white sand or co- 
ral, with large black spots. I called out to let go another 
anchor, but my people (Manilla men) all said, ‘‘ No, sir— 
m running up the rigging, 


back of un enormons fish, passing under the vessel, for 
the vessel itself driving over a bank. My boatswain, (a 
Cadiz man,) with great foolhardiness, jumped into the 
boat with four men, and actually succeeded in harpooning 
the fish, with the common dolphin harpoon, or grains, us 
they are usually called. to which he made fast the deep- 
sea line; but they were towed at such a fearful rate out to 
sea that they were glad to cut from it immediately. From 
the view I had of fish, and the time it took to pass 
slowly under the vessel, I should not suppose it less than 
70 or 80 feet in length. Its breadth was very great in 
proportion, perhaps not less than 30 feet. The back was 
so spotted that, had it been at rest, it must have been ta- 
ken for a coral shoal, the appearance of which is familiar 
to seamen. I did not distinguish the head or fins well, 
from being rather short-sighted, and there being some 
confusion on board.”—Mr. Piddington was induced to 
collect a variety of particulars respecting these monsters, 
which seem to leave no doubt of the existence of large 
tish of which no scientific description has yet been given. 
Asiatie Journal 


ROVER’S SONG. 
FROM ‘LAYS OF A WILD HARP,’ BY ELIZA COOK. 
I’m afloat! I’m afloat on the fierce rolling tide ; 
The Ocean's my home! and my bark is ny bride! 
Up—up with my flag! let it wave o'er the sea! 
I’m afloat! [’m afloat! and the Rover is free! 


I fear not the monarch; I heed not the law ; 

I’ve a compass to steer by,—a dagger to draw; 

And ne’er us a coward or slave will [ kneel, 

While my guns carry shot, or my belt bears a steel! 


Quick—quiek—trim her sails; let her sheet kiss the wind 
And I warrant we'll soon leave the sea-gull behind ; 
Up—up with my flag! let it wave o’er the sea! 

I’m afloat! I’m afloat! and the Rover is free! 


The night gathers o’er us; the thunder is heard ; 
What matter? eur vessel skims on like a bird! 
What to her is the dash of the sterm-ridden main? 
She has braved it before, and will brave it again! 





The fire-gleaming flashes around us may fall; 

They may strike ; they may cleave; but thry cannot appal. 
With lightings above us, and darkness below, 

Threugh the wild waste of waters right onward we go! 


Hurrah! my brave crew! ye may drink ; ye may sleep; 
‘Vhe storm-fend is hush’d; we’re alone on the deep ; 
Onur flag of defiance still waves o’er the sen; 

Hurrah, boys! hurrah, boys! the Rover is free! 





The largest Diamond in the world is owned by the In- | 
dian Prince Ranjeet Sing, and weighs 530 carats. 

Professor Silliman, of Yale College, has succeeded in | 
more than one instance, in manufacturing diamonds from | 
charcoal, sufficiently hard to cut glass. | 

‘To remove stains from paints and prints, take the clear | 
solution of chloride of time, diluted with water. First, 
soak the priut in clear water until it is smooth, then place | 
it carefully in a dish filled with a solution as above, aud the | 
stains will no longer be visible; then soak the print again | 
in clear water to divest it of the chloride of lime, and dry 
it between two sheets of blotting paper. 

A bank note may be dipped, tirst in a solution of alum, 
and afterwards in alcohol. and then putin the blaze of a 
candle, aad it will apparently burn as though it weuld be 
consumed; but the alcohel only will burn, while the note 
will not even be defaced. 


American Genxerats.— Washington was a surveyor, 
aud iv after Jife a farmer. Knox was a bookbinder and | 
vtationer. Morgan, (he of the Cowpens) was a drover. 
Varleton got from him a sound Jecture on that subject. 
Greene was a blacksmith, and withal, a Quaker, albeit 
through al} his southern campaigys and particularly atthe 
Eutaw Springs, he put off the outward man. Arnold— 
(Lusk pardon for nawing him in such company)—was a 
grocer and provision <tore keeper in New Haven, where 
his sign is still to be seen; the sawe that decorated bis shop 
before the revolution. Gates, who opened Burgoyne’s 
eyes to the fact that he could not march threugh the Uni- 
ted States with 5,000 men, was a regular built soldier, but 
after the revolution, a farmer. Warren the martyr of 
Bunker Hill, was a physician, and hesitated not to present 
to his countrymen, a splendid example of the manner in 
which American physicians should practice when called 
upon by their country. Marion, the ‘old Fox’ of the 
South, was acow boy. Sumpter, the ‘fighting cock’ of 


A Fuxsy Max—By Theodore Hook.—Fun is to me 
what ale was to Boniface. [sleep upon fun—I drink for 
fun—I live upon fun; henee our dear funsy friends just 
suit me; they do nothing but langh; they langh with one 
when present, and at one when absent—but to me that is 
the fun. LT admit myself fond of practical joking—I don't 
mean in one’s own particular circle—there it is dangerous ; 
people are not always in the same humor: what they think 
uncuminonly good fun to day, they will seriously resent as 
an insult the next. ‘There's no judgingwith certainty a 
wan’s temper of mind, and it is not easy to ascertain how 
much melted butter a gentleman would like to have pour- 
ed into his coat pocket without kicking: I avoid that sort 
ef thing; but on the great scale, I confess my addiction. 
Coming here yesterday evening, | stopped the chaise at 
the corner of Egham, in order to torn the finger post at 


| the corner, half round ; sent all the people bound for Lon- 


don to Chertsey, all the ap ae? destived for Egham to 
Windsor, and all the people destined for Windsor to Lon. 
dou—that’s my way.—I've whipped off every knocker in 
Sloan-street three nights running, a hundred aud mnety- 








South Carolina, was a shepherd's boy. 


four, exclusive of shops ; and if ever the project of light- 
ing London with smoke, should be brought to bear, 1 flat- 
ter myself you will hear of my darkening the whole parish 
of Pancras, by grinding a gimblet through a gas pipe! 
These frolics cost something occasionally, but what of that? 
—Every man has his pursaits—I have mine. 


Ancient Batties.—aAt the battle of ‘Tholosa, in Spain, 
in 1220, Mahonnned Al Nahur, the Moorish Emperor, was 
defeated, with the loss of one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and thirty thousand horse slain, and fifty thousand pri- 
soners, by Alphonsus IX. ; in 1340, Alphonsus XJ. defeated 
them, with the slaughter of two hundred thousand. Modern 
battles, even the crowning victories of Napoleon, were mere 
— to these almost forgotten slaughters, recorded by 

ariana. 


NATCTEZ FENCIBLES’ BANNER wy oy 


“TRY US.” : 

Our maiden banner courts the wind, 

Its stars are beaming o'er us ; 
Each ra-lient fold new unconfined 

Is floating free before us ; ‘ 
It bears a inotto proud and high, 

For those who dare defy us, 
And loud shall peal our slogan cry 

Whene’er they come to ‘ TRY Us.’ 


The hallowed ray that Freedom gave, 
‘To cheer the gloom that bound us, 

And shone in beauty o’er the brave, 
Shall brightly beam around us ; 

The day our fathers bravely won, 
Shall long be greeted by us; 

And loudly through our ranks shall run, 
The pc’ Rene. otal TRY Us,’ 


Now fill the wine-cup to the brim, 
Fill high the ruby treasure ; 
Pour one libation forth to Him, 
Nor stint the brimming measure. 
And o’er the board, or in the field, 
His spirit will be nigh us; ~— = 
triot’s hope—the soldier’s shield, 
Whene’er they come to ‘ TRY Us.’ 


Then give our banner to the wind, 
Its stars are beaming o’er us; 

Its maiden folds now unconfined, 
Are floating free before us; 

It bears a motto, proud and high, 
For those who dare defy us, 

And loud shall peal our slogan cry, 
Whaeune’er they come to ‘TRY US.” 

Natchez Free Trader. 


Buree.— The slightest incident was, at some times suff- 
cient to divert Mr. Burke, irretrievably, from the gravest sub- 
jects. Pending the celebrated Begum question, Sir Philip 
Francis, went down express to Beaconsfield, cazrying with 
him the notes and materials of a speech which he had pre- 
pared with great labor, in order to lay them before Mr. B. 
and to have the benefit of his advice and correction. On hie 
arrival, he was told that Mr. B. was in the garden ; whither 
he at once hastened, as there was nu time to lose. Sir Philip 
announced his errand, and produced his papers : but Mr. B. 
holding towards him a grasshopper, which he held in his 
hand, ran on thus :—* Did you ever consider the conforma- 
tion of a grasshopper? I never studied it before, and am 
quite delighted by it. It is a singularly beautiful creature, 
and well deserving of attention. I don’t know that I ever 
remarked so delicate and perfect a conformation.” “ But, 
Sir,” rejomed the annoyed Sir Philip, “ I have brought all 
my papers on the Begum question, and went your advice : if 
you would hear the speech that I have prepared, there is not 
a moment to be lost.”——The Begum question : oh, yes : let 
me hear your notes by all means.” Sir Philip drew forth his 
papers and began. He had proceeded some way, and felt 
that he had quite got hold of em auditor, when Mr. B. broke 
out—* I should be glad to know the classical name for the 
grasshopper. I doubt, indeed, whether they hed any name 
tor it. ‘They say the Romans called it ius but I appre- 
hend the cicada was aitogether of a different species.” Sir 
Philip was struck mute; pocketed his papers, and returned 
totown. The Begum question was lost in the chirpings of 
a grasshopper ! Life of Bishop Jebdb. 


Exagceration.—A radical inveighing against the rapacity 
of the clergy, gave it as his decided opinion, that if they had 
their own way, they would raise the tithes from a tenth to 
a twenticth. On the other hand an intended diminution by 











the same figure of speech, may amount to an exaggeration. 
“ T have just met our old acquaintance Daly,” on Irish- 
man to his friend, ** and was sorry to see he has shrunk to 
nothing. You are thin, and I am thin, but he is thinner than 
both of us put together. Did the Hibernian sailor e 

rate or diminish when, in describing the weather, he said, 
“There was but little wind but what there was, was un- 
commonly high '” ‘The Tin Trumpet. 





Love.—A gentleman in England was lately smitten with 
the charms of a lady who was deaf and dumb, aud was 
an instrnetress in an institution for the relief of that un- 
fortunate class. Not being able to communicate his wishes 
to the fair Gne in any other way, he entered the institution 
as ove deaf and dumb, learned their manner of expressing 
themselves, gained the heart of his fair instructress, and 
in six months led her to the altar.—-Here the priest hand- 
ed him a paper to sign on which was written, “‘ Do you 
promise to take this woman to be your true and lawful 
wile,” &e. when to the astonishment of the company, he 
distinctly answered “ Ide.” An explanation took place, 
and the ceremony went on. 


Reason vor BEING 4 BacheLor.—“ My dear Tor,” 


pist kissing time with you, and you are not marred yet— 
what’s the reasen. eh !” * W-w-w-why, n-n-no,” replied te 
ol er, wit-k ng and blinking as if in convulsion, ‘ b::t o> ;ou 








question !” 





said a young whipster to a bachelor friend, * it 's most hall- 


ve-sv-see | s-s-s-stutter so, | never could p-p-pop the 4-4-4 | 
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The Emancipation of Texas.—By the advices from New 
Orleans which reached this city. on Sunday last, all doubt 
of the reality and magnitude of the reported victory of the 
"Pexian insurgents over the invading Mexican army is 
completely and happily removed. So many accounts 
through different channels concur in assuring us that a 
decisive battle was fought on the 2ist ult. near the river 
Brazos, and in the remote vicinity of the new town of 
Harrisburgh, between the flower of Gen. Honston’s force 
and the advanced division of the Mexicans under Santa 
Ana, that it would seem the part of madness to hesitate in 
believing it. That the Mexicans were completely cut up, 
and that Santa Ana and his staff are actually among the 
prisoners, are facts which would seem to be placed on the 
same unquestionable basis. In short, the triumph was so 
signal that the imaginations or the wishes of those more 
deeply interested in the cause of Texian independesce 
have not been able to exaggerate it; and we do not call to 
mind any victory of the twenty years preceding which is 
entitled to rank above it, either from the brilliancy of ‘its 
achievement or the momentous importance of its probable 
consequences. 

We assume it as a truth which will hardly be disputed 
that the Mexiean expedition is by this conflict virtually 
annihilated, and there is no probability that another will 
ever be sent against ‘Texas. In fact, we believe the pros- 
pect is much fairer that Houston will ere long plant his 
victorious standard on the conquered battlements of Mex- 
ico than that Harrisburgh will ever again be ozcupied or 
menaced by an invading army. Certainly, little danger 
can be anticipated from that portion of the Mexican army 
which did not participate in the battle of the 2Ist. De- 
prived at one blow of their distinguished commander and 








his principal officers, and thereby doubtless left without a 
recognized leader at all competent to the prosecution of | 
an offensive campaign at a great distance from their Gov- 
ernment and their resources—confronted by the exaspe-| 
rated, triumphaut, and now rapidly increasing army of | 
Houston—they will be fortunate indeagiif they are ena- 
bled to reach their own country—atd this, we ure inclin d 
to believe. will be more probably effected by capitlation 

than otherwise. Assuredly, the news of the great victory 
already achieved will have little tendency to lessent e 
number or repress the wartial ardor of the thousands of 
gallant spirits who are now mustering in our South-West- 
ern States and swarming to the frontiers to participate 
with the T'exians in the perils and the fruits of their hith- 
erto unequal struggle. We shall not, therefore, be sur- 








prised to hear that Houston has peremptorily rejected the 
extremely favorable terms of peace and ransom offered | 
him by Santa Ana—that the Mexican Dictator and his'| 
staff have been put to death—and that the victor‘ous 
army, swelled to eight or ten thousand combatants, is al-| 
ready on its march to the Mexican territory. If more mo-| 
derate counsels have prevailed, we shall be dispused to 
attribute the circumstance rather to the painful and dis- 
abling wound received by Houston, and his reluctance to 

\ Surrender the actual command to another, than to any 
general disinclivation to a continuance of the contest or 
distrust of a favorable result. 

The military execution of Santa Ana, although a mea- 
sure of extreme severity, (and wem ay add, in our opin- 
ion, of manifest impolicy also,) would nevertheless find a 
full justification in the savage and treacherous massacre 
of Fannin and his corps, after hey had surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. of war, if the accounts which bave reach- 
ed us of that cold-blooded atrocity be not grossly at vati- 
ance with the facts. Butif the 'Texians shall have carried 
their revenge further than thix, and included among its 
Victims the staff and general officers of the despot, who 
way have regretted and even remonstraled against the 
barbarity of their chief, they will have done their canse 
and their character an essential injury in the eyes of the 
whole civilized world. We will hope, however, that the 
severity of Gen. Houston, if net provoked by the suffer- 
ing attendant on his wound—a bullet through the ankle 
being naturally unfavorable to immediate tranquillity of 


* 


mind or clemency of disposition—was Only assumed ‘for 
the purpose of extorting still better conditions from the 
personal apprehensiuns of the tyrant—though we cannot 
well imagine what those condit'ons would be. 

But a truce tospeculation. We rejoice most heartily at 
the glorious success which has crowned the seemingly des- 
perate struggle of our late fellow-citizens—we sympathize 


and their deliverance from the sway of narrow-minded 
rapacity, benighted bigotry, and «a bloody military despe - 
tism. We trust they will go on to perfect the work they 
have so gloriously begun, and that we shall soon enjoy 
the pleasure of announcing the acknowledged indepenci- 
ence and perfect tranquillity of our new South-Western 
neighbor—finding in our coincidence of origin, of charac - 
ter, of political institutions and religions freedom, a sure 
guarantee of uninterrupted amity and mutually advan - 
tageous intercourse between the two nations. Frankly F 
we rejoice at their snecess, net only for their sake but our 
own—believing it bas dispelled a dangerous cloud which 
had begun to loom menacingly above our South-Western 
horizon, threatening a war with Mexico and her Ind an 
hordes primarily, and a difference with other and more 
formidable nations in its remote consequences. Heaven 
grant that the news which has thus far reached us may be 
abundantly confirmed! and that its reception in Mexico 
may not be followed by outrages on the persons and pre- 
perty of our fellow-citizens residing in that country. 


Indian Troubles. —We have some further accounts from 
the theatre of savage hostilities in Florida since our last, 
but they do not add any thing of striking importance.— 
The battle of the 26th ult. in the vicinity of Fort Brooke, 
between a regiment of U. 8. infantry and one of Alabama 
volunteers, together amounting to 750 men, on our part, 
and a smaller party of savages, liberally estimated at 500, 
does not appear to have led to any important results.— 
The Indians seem to have kept themselves out of harin’s 
way and in the bushes as much as possible, and were dis- 
lodged by repeated rounds of grape-shot. 
our troops was 3 killed and 22 wounded—that of the In- 
dians no: ascertained or not defigitely stated. 

Gen. Scott has issued an order from his hzad-quarters 
at St. Augustine, under date of the 7th inst. in which he 
comments severely upon the alarm which has so lately 
pervaded Florida, on account of the partial resumption 
of hostilities by the savages since the discharge of the 
Southern militia and volunteers from the service. The 
General details the measures which he has taken for the | 
complete defence of the Territory and the protection of | 
its inhabitants. These measures would seem to be judi-| 
cious and likely tv prove effectual, except possibly in iso- | 
lated instances. Some of the General's rewsarks on the | 
late ‘ panic’ are so pungent that we must find room for 
them : 


“It is evident that no General, even with extensive means, 
cau cure a disease in the public mind so general aud so de- 
grading, without some little effort on the part of the people 
themselves. ‘hus the planters in the recent case near Taila- 
hassee, who fled without knowing whether they ran from 
squaws or warriors, ought first to have ascertained that inate- 
riul fact. If they had turned upon the enemy, they would 
have found the case within the easy compass of any three ur 
four resolute masters and half as many overscers. ‘This was 
the simple and manly course. That adopted was—to fly, to 
spread the panic, and to throw execrations upon the General 
who has the misiortune to command a handful ef brave troops 
in the midst of such a population.” 


Gen. Clinch, it appears, recently resigned his command 
in no very good humor—but his resignation was uot ac- 
cepted by the President. It seems that, somehow or oth- 
er, Gen. Scott—who is rather a favorite with us on. the | 
score of his gallant bearing in the last war with Great Bri- | 
tain—has managed to offend every prominent officer in | 
the service, besides mortally affrouting the militia and vol-| 
unteers. Many consider him quite too thorough-bred a 
soldier and rigid a disciplinarian for the conduct of a war 
ef this character, wherein science and tactics, Turenne 
and Vauban, have been found by experience of very little 
practical utility. That Gen. Scott would triumph over 
any odds of his red enemies in a fair fight is unquestion- 
ed; but it seems to be the general impression at the 
South that, in the matter of beating up their lurking pla- 








with them in their exultation at the downfall of the tyrant, || 


The loss of}; 


SS 
country might possibly furnish his superior. We express 
no Opinion on this point. 

In regurd to the Creek war in Alabama and on the bor- 
ders of Georgia, we are convinced that the thousand tales 
and rumors which reach us through the Southern journals 
mast be grossly exaggerated. ‘There had been no attack 
on Columbns at our latest advices, and no demorstration 
towards it. That a portion of the Creeks are in a state of 
| great exasperation against their white neighbors, and thut 
| parties of them have committed atrocious ontrages upon 
| the thinly scattered plantations of the region adjoining 
| their reservation, is most obvious. ‘That there exists a 
settled purpose on the part of the great body of the nation 
to engage in hostilities with the, United States, is not to 
us apparent. We trust, however, that eflicient measures 
will immediately be taken for the security of our frontier 
settlers; and that, if war has actually been commenced 
with the savages, it be prosecuted with energy until the 
Indians shall be ready to sue for mercy and consent to an 
immediate removal across the Mississippi. We are op- 
| posed to the compulsory removal of the peaceable and 
| well-disposed ; but wherever so fair an opportunity is af- 
| forded, let the settled policy of the Government be kept 
fully in sight and rigorously adhered to. 

fn ot 





Vircivia.—The Richmond Enquirer gives a table of the 
| Votes of that State at the recent Election, showing the fol- 
lowing aggregates: 

Administration. .......24,832—Opposition........ 18,911 

Administration majority 5,921, 

This approximation to a canvass is obtained by giving 
the actual votes in the contested counties, the vote of last 
year in some others, and estimates for those not contested 
in either instance. We do not give this statement as enti- 
tled to greater confidence than our own, but simply that it 
may be compared with it; and we do this the more readily 
| as our table of votes wears a complexion (undesignedly ) 
| too favorable to the other side. ‘The Legislature is divided 
| by the Enquirer as fellows: 


|| Senate—Administration, ..20 | Opposition. ...... . 
House ° 77 “ 


Doubtful 1—(Mr. Fisker of Mason and Jackson.) 

Mr. Ritchie consid@rs his statement of the popular vote 
rather as an estimate than as a transcript of actual returns 
—justly remarking that it is quite impossible to determine 
with accuracy the relative strength of parties by the votes 
ata Delegate Election. In the present instance there were 
nineteen Administration and eighteen Oppositiun counties 
not politically contested, and their vote cannot be appeal- 
_ed to as an index of popular sentiment. Mr. R. thinks 

these will give a net Administration majority of 1,200; 
| while his neighbor of the Whig would doubtless be not a 
| bit more modest in claiming a preponderance for the oppo- 
| site party—Time must decide how justly. 


oot 


~~ 











Pennst¥ivania.—The Legislature of this State reiissem- 
bled at Harrisburgh for an extra session’ on ‘Monday of 
last week. No quorum being present, the Honse adjourn- 
ed over to the following day, when both branchés were 
fully organized—Hon. Thomas 8.Cunningham, Speaker 
of the Senate; Ner Middleswarth, Speaker of the House. 
The principal business before the Legislature at this ses- 
sion is that of a reform of existing laws of a general chat- 
acter. We hear lond complaints from the party at pre- 
sent under the weather in the * Key-Stone,’ that the ima- 
jority of the Legislature are about to district the State 
anew in such a manner as to secure to themselves the as- 
cendancy in the approaching Congressional amd Sene- 
torial Elections—in short, to attempt the process fainiliar- 
iarly designated as ‘Gerrymandering’—the name taking 
rise from a notable example in the history of Massachu- 
setts. ‘Time will test the correctness of tbls ascertion. 

A Young Meu’s State Convention o* the supporters af 
Harrison and Granger assembled at H urisburgh on ‘f¢ 
19th inst. Two or three hundred delegates were iy at. 
tendance. George W. Smith, of Butler Co. was elected 
President. Our readers must imagine the reatine 
ceedings, resolutions, &c. as we have noi room for 
particulars. , wile sgt 
Bank of Washtenaw, Michigan.—We are authorized to 
state that such arrangements are being wade as will ena. 











ces aud forcing them to a decisive action, the army or the 


ble this Bank to recommence business by the first of July. 
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“COMNEEHEHT ST ho opponents of Van Buren and Jobn- 
con ih this State lield a Convention at New-Haven on Wed- 
nesday of last week. Hon. Noyes Barber of. Groton was 
appointed Presidént, with four Vice Presidents and two Se- 
crétaries. A Committee of two from each County was ap- 
poiiited: to consider the expediency of nominating a Presi- 
dential and Electoral Ticket ; who reported affirmatively ; 
and, at the evening session, the following nominations were 
unanimously concurred in : 

President, 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, of Ohio. 
For Vice President, 
FRANCIS GRANGER, of New-York. 
For Electors. 
Henry. Kilbourn,.:...... +.-- Hartford. Co. 


James: M- L. Scovill,........ New-Haven, 
Charles A, Rockwell,.......New-London, 





Samuel Tweedy,,........... Fairfield, 
A Abernethy Litchfield, 
Johy Baidwin,.... .-» Windham, 
Samuel Russgsell,.. «+ +. -Middldsex, 
J H. Brockway,......... Tolland. 





MaryLaxo.—A State Convention of the friends of Van 
Buren and Johuson assembled in Baltimore last week. We 
have no full report of its proceedings. The following Elec- 
toral Ticket was adopted : 

‘James A. Stewart, 
Edward Lloyd, 

J.T. H. Worthington, 
William Frick, 

Dr. Allen Thomas, 

Lovistana.—A * Democratic’ State Convention assem- 
bled at Baton Rouge on Monday the 2d inst. The central 
portions of the State were quite numerously and the remote 
districts more thinly represented. Bernard Marigny, Esq. 
(Senate) was chosen President, Speaker Alcee Labranche 
(House,) Hon. John H. Overton, and four others Vice Presi- 
dents, with four Secretaries. The following ticket was then 


presented : 


Joseph Hollman, 
Washington Duvall, 
John H. Brook, 
Wm. A. Spence, 
Col. Hugh Ely. 


For President, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, of New-York. 
Vice President, 


For 
RICHARD M. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, 
Dist. PClOrs, Substitutes. } 
1. J. B. Planche, M. Lefevre, 


J. B. Dawson, 
D. Randall, 
V. Pattan, 
Gen. J. Walker. | 


Il. Thomas W. Scott, 

Itt. Try Landry, 

iV. Alexander Mouton, 
V. Gen. P. E. Baasier, 





State Legislature.—On Thorsday of last week, the Senate, 
after passing the City Bank of Buffalo by a bare constitu- 
tional majority—Yeas 22; Nays 6—and defeating the Rens- 
selaer County Bank—Yeas 15 ; Nays 13—took up the reso- 
lutions of the Select Committee on the subject of Messrs. 
Kemble and Bishop's alleged misdemeanors, aud entered 
upov a full discussion of the matter. Mr, Maison offered a 
substitute for these resolutions, declaring that the Senate 
had no right to expel a member. This idea was opposed by 
Messrs. Young, Honter, Livingston, Loomis, and others, 
aud supported by thé mover. No question taken. 

On Saturday the ‘subject was again taken up for conside- 
ration, and the debate was resuined with yreat spirit. Messrs. 
Maison, Wager, and Huntington, argued that the Senate had 
no fight to expel a member Messrs. Hubbard, Spraker, 
and L.. Beardsley thought the offence of the accused Sena- 


_, THLE NEW-YORKER,. 


| so much of the Governor’s Message as related to the subject 


| The following bills passed the Senate on Tuesday last : 





inary remarks, he assailed Mr. Van Schaick with great sever- 
‘ity. Some explanations in behalf of Mr. V. S. were volun- 
‘teered by Messrs. Sterling and Hunter. Mr. Bishop's letter 
of resignation was then read by the Clerk. It is in King 
Cambyses’ vein throughout, asserts the purity and patriotism 
of its author, complains of yet defies the malevolence of his 
enemics, alludes triumphantly to the vote of the Senate 
against expulsion, and exults over the alleged fact that Mr. 
Young has received ‘ the condemnation of the Senate,’ &c. 

When the reading had been concluded, a resolution fixing 
a day of adjournment was taken up and so amended as to 
specify ‘ Thursday the 26th inst.’ for that purpose and adopted. 

On Tuesday, in the Assembly, the bills to incorporate the 
Brooklyn Firemen’s Insurauce Company, the New-York Sta- 
tistical Society, and for the relief of the Baptist Societies in 
Brooklyn, were passed. 

On Wednesday, both Houses proceeded to nominate an 
additional Canal Commissioner. William Baker, Esq. of 
Otsego Co. received 23 yotes in the Senate avd 89 in the 
House, and was elected. Gen. Peter B. Porter, of Erie re- 
ceived 11 votes in the House, and Abel Chandler, Esq. of 
Chenango received 2 in the Senate.—The bills above men- 
tioned as passing the House passed the Senate also. 

The bill chartering a company to construct a Rail Road 
from Poughkeepsie to the Comecticut or Massachusetts 
line was lost, for want of a constitutional majority (Yeas 83) 
—but afterward reconsidered and passed. Those incorpora- 
ting the Columbia Fire Insurance Company in this city and 
the New-York Silk Company were severally read a third 
time and passed. 

Mr. Bradish called up his resolution instracting our U. S. 
Senators to vote in favor of a distribution of the Surplus 
Revenue. Mr. Lockwood moved to refer it to the Cominit- 
tec of Ways and Means (in effect to give it its quictus.)— 
After some debate the motion prevailed : Ayes 58 ; Noes 10. 

Adjourned. 

A series of Anti-Abolition resolutions reported by the 

special committee of the Legislature to which was referred 


of Anti-Slavery movements in this State have been passed 
in both branches of the Legislature—in Assembly by a vote 
of 82 to 7. 





Rochester City Bank,......... ae $400,000 
CRs CRG Taco cc cc ccccctccccccccececcen 200,000 
Kingston Bank... .++--+-++++00+ bePseved'cdccacece 200,000 
Bank of the State of New-York............ 0000 2,000,000 
Jefierson County Bank........ INCTORSE. oo cccccnes 120,000 
Commercial Bank, Oswego... ........eeeeeceeceees 250,000 
$3,170,000 

Capital previously created...... CVecetovcesens 1.650;000 
Total. ..e.ccedecesees ods ccsecveccvecouccess $4,820,000 


The Senate have rejected the bill to increase the capital 
of the Greenwich Bank. The bills to incorporate the City 
Bank of Buffalo and Rensselaer County Bank Jie en the 
table. ‘The Bank Committee have unanimously reported 
against the Portage Bank at Westfield, Chan. Co. and the 
,Genesee Va'ley Bank at Mount Morris, Liv. Co. The 
majority of the same Committee have reported against the 
Canal Bank at Leckport:and the Woolgrowers’ Bank at 





tors not sufficiently heinous to merit expulsion. _ Messrs. 
Hunter and Young urgewtly advocated the expulsion. An 
amendment offered Mr, Loomis, setting forth that the ac- 
cused had been ‘ guilty of, moral and official misconduct,” 
was adopted; Ayes 22; Noes 6. Mr. Vaw Schaick again 
moved his original resolution, that Isaac W’, Bishop be ex- 
pelled from his seat. This was negatived ; Ayes 12; Noes 
16... Se the Senate refused to expel Mr. Bishop. (Mr. 
Kemble we believe, had already resigned his seat.) 

On Monday, as soon as the President had culled to order, 
Mr. Young rose, and after some severe strictures onthe 
conduct of the Senate in declaring Messrs. Kemble and 
Bishop guilty of moral and official misconduct, affirming their 
‘own. power to expel, and yet.refusing to expel them, pre- 
scuted a paper embodying his own and Mr. Van Schaick’s 
resignation of their seats in the Senate. ' 

An acrimonious debate ensued, in which Mr. Young was 
assailed by Messrs Maison and Wager, and was called upon 
in defénce to explain certain transactions of his own in rela- 
tion to the rechartes of the Ser 
he had concinded— 


Norwich. - [Albany Daily Adv. 
A correct statement of the new Banks incorporated by the 
‘Legislature of New-York, 1836. ae : 





Oneida County Bank,.........4.Utien,......0..00. $400,000 
‘Tompkins Couuty,....0 se+eee-+ Ithaca,....,.....0. 250,000 
‘Bank of Lyons,. 66... ce te ee eee Lyous,........... 200,000 
Atlantic Bank,......--- 5. -24+++++- Brovklyny. .. 2.0... 500,000 
Bank of the State of New-York,.New-:York,....... 2,000,000 
Rochester ve Bank,........+-. Rochester, ........ 400,000 
Buffalo City ‘Bank,.............-Buffalo,..... oo se08 400,000 
Commercial. Bank,............. Oswego,..eees..s. 250,000 
Bauk of Owego,....... eats ERs geet cee 200,000 
Cliuton County Bank,...........Plattsburg,........ 200,000 
Kingston Bank,.......6..000000 Kingston,......... 200,000 
Watervliet Bauk,..........- ++ ++ Waterviiet,......... 250,000 
' 3,250,000 

Increase of Capital. . on 

| Dutchess Co. Bank...........- Poughkeepsic,. .. .$300,000 
Jefierson Co. Bank,..,.......... Watertown,. ...... 120,000 
' ' ’ $5,670,000: 





op ttatter Suicide:—Mr. George Severance, of Sheldon, 
t. 
the 6th inst. on‘a small beach tree. He was found on the 
Wednesday following by his friends, who, supposing that 
he had ‘started for the West, did not at first feel alarmed 
at his absence. He had been in a low-spirited, despond- 


28 years, hung bimsell, it is supposed, on Friday. 





Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday, 19th. inet, emong 
the resolutions of inquiry offered, was one pit wat 
ster, calling upon the President for information with re 
spect to the present state of the negociations between the 
United States and Great Britain, with respect to‘ our 
North-Eastern Boundary. Lies one day. i) 

The Senate decided to insist on its amendment to the 
bill anthorizing the President to accept of the services of 
volunteers, which amendment requires that the officers be 
appointed by the President and Senate—Yeas 27. 

Vice President was directed to appoint a Committee of 
Conference: Yeas 20. / 

Mr. Ewing offered another resolution, bearing ot’ the 
transfer of public moneys from the Western Deposits 
Banks to those of the Eastern cities. A long debate’ ép. 
sued. The resolution was finally adopted. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to a debate’ gy 
the Fortification Bill. Adjourned: ' 

In the House, another dseless- and acrimonious debit, 
was had on the Abolition Report. Messrs. Bynum atid 
Finckney defended, and Mr. Robertson assailed it. “Be. 
fore the latter had concluded, the House’ passed to the 
orders of the day. 

The bill re-organizing the General Post Office, was then 
taken up and discussed in detail. Au amendment, gffer. 
ed by Mr. Everett of Vt. requiring that contracts shall in 
all cases be given to the lowest bidders, was adopted, 
though strenuously opposed. The bill was further dis. 
cussed until 7 o'clock. P. M. 

In the midst of the discussion, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker resumed the Chair, in urder to receive a mé- 
sage froin the Senate, importing that the Senate insist dn 
their amendment to the Volunteer Bill and ask a ‘conifet. 
ence. ‘The conference was agreed to, and it was ordered 
that five members of the Committee be appointed on te 
half of the House. 

On Friday, the Senate spent nearly the whole day in 
debate on the report of the Committee of Conference 


agree. ‘The Seuate finally voted to insist on its disagree. 
ment, and ask another’ Conference. After appointing 
three Conferees, the Senate went into Executive Sesion. 

In the Houseythesame snbject was the worning topic 
of discussion. Mr. Lewis finally moved that the House 
recede, which was negatived: Yeas 74; Nays 123—sothe 
House insists ou the ground it has taken. 





above-mentioned, stating that they had been unable to _ 


















The remainder of the day was consumed in a debate on 
the Post Office Bill, which was not reported. Adj. 

On Saturday, ufter a number of bills had passed ther 
second reading, and others from the House hod been't- 


up the bill to re-charter the Banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia: Yeas 16; Nays 16. The Vice President gave 
the casting vote in the negative. . 

The discussion of the Fortification Bill was continued 
by Messrs. Benton, Southard, Hill, Buchanan, Wall a 
Ewing of Ohio—the ostensible question being on amo 
tion of Mr. Benton to strike out the item of 101,000 for 
furtifications at the mouth of the Penobscot, Maine, aiid 
insert $75,000 for the present, and $75,000 for next year. 
Of course, the debate took an unlimited ratige. The bil 
was finally Jaid on the table, without a decision. 

Mr. Cathoun, from the Committee of Conference, re 
ported a substitute: for the present third ‘section of the 
Volunteer Bill, by which the contemplated mounted vol 
unteers are to be regurded as volunteer militia and officer- 
ed accordingly. ‘The report was not acted on. ' 

The Fortification: Bill was again’ taken up, afd the 
question called ‘on Mr. Benton’s amendment, which bad 
been so modified as to leave the sum to be a rate 
ist blank. In this ¢hape it prevailed: Yéas 20; Najs 33: 

‘Here the debate ‘was interrupted by a message from ® 





House, annouueing; a concurrence in the report o ® 

Connnittee of Cor iference, to which the Senate alo 4 
The Fortificati 9» Bill was resimed again. ‘Mr. 

$75,000, as orig’ italy contemplated. Carried. 
Mr. Preston ' ayw moved to strike out the ap 











Mr. Bishop rose to tender his resignation. In his prelim- 


ing state of mind for some months past. [St. Alb. Jour 


sented. So the b'Jl in this shape becomes # law. 
thoved to fill the blauks mentioned above, witht the sum 
for Kennebec r jvax.. Lost: Yeas 7; Nays 23. 








A” Falk 


ported by various Committees, Mr. Kent moved to take — 
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ified to read “ $100,000 per annum for 
» Carried: Yeas 19; Nays 9. 

The next motion to strike out $103,000 for fortifications 
st Portland, Me. and insert “ $75,000 per annum for two 
’ was carried: Yeus 20; Nays 8. 

tion was on the item for Portsmouth 
harbor—but there appearing tv be no quorum present, 
the Senate 

In the House, the Report of the Committe on Abolition 
wos again severely handled by Mr. Robertson of Va. until 
the expiration of the morning hour. 

The bill to defray the expenses of the Florida War was 
then taken into consideration. The debate thereupon 
and animated, relating principally to the man- 
ner in which the bills making extraordinary appropria- || 
tions were urged through the House, but touching also on 
the general conduct of the Florida and other Indian difli- 
culties. The bill was finally passed without a division. 


Mr. Lewis, from the Committee of Conference re- 
ported the Volunteer Bill as amended by the conferees. 
The report was accepted, and the bil! passed unanimously. 

Mr. Wise offered a resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent for full information with respect to the origin and 
conduct of the Florida War. Agreed to. 

4in Senate‘on Monday, among the petitions presented 
were sevetal in favor of a recognition of the independ- 
ence of ‘Teias. A long debate ensued on the question of 
their reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which ultimately prevailed. _Mr..Benton, from the Com- 
mittee on Military. Affairs, reported .a bill for the ‘payment 
of the expenses of the militia and volunteers emptuyed in 
the Southern States ; which was read twice and ordered 


bec river be 
two 


“The Fortification Bill was laid over. 
respecting Banks in Florida, was referred to the Comnnit- 


The Rescinding Resolution submitted by Mr. White 
(as a substitute for Mr. .Beuton’s Expunging process) 
camé’ ‘up as‘ the special order; but’ was postponed to 
Thieday next. ‘Mr. Hill expressed his desire to speak on 
the subject before leaving the Senate, which he proposed 
todo ut the close of this week or the bégion 


In the House, the Kentucky resolutions 
distribution of the proceeds of the Public Lands came up 
incourse. Mr. Cushing of Mass. addressed the House 
in favor of the principle ivvolved, and on matters in.gene- 
ral... Mr. Haynes of Ga. replied at-length. 
gm moved to lay the resolutions on the table. “Mr. Speight 
obtained a call of the House. The motion to lay on the 
table prevailed : Ayes, One Hundred and Ten; Noes, 
So. the resolutions were laid 
onthe table. "[ We consider tiis vote us clearly indicative 
of the determination of the House to consent to no distri- 
bution of the proceeds of Lani Sales or of the Surplus 
Revenue generally.) 

: Mec Williams of Ky. moved as 
in favor of a resolutiun fixing a day of adjournment. 
—Iess than two. thirds in the 


Eighty-Nine: majority 21. 


uspension of the rules 
Lost: Yens,98; Nays 89 


The Fortification Bill then came up and was debated 


by Mesers. Forester, Pinckney and Underwood. At 9 








clock the Committee was without taking the question. 


In Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. King of Ala. introduced a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to issue rations 
loall persons driven from their homes by the Indians in 
Georgia and Ajabama ; which was fully 
44, and yent to the House. 

The Fartication Bill was again under discussion—the 
t jug ou the item for Portsmouth. N. H. Ms. 
tion to increase the appropriation to $150,000 
per annum for two years prevailed:, Yeas 17; Nays 16. 
Mr. Preston moved to strike out the item; which, after 
debate was negatived: Yeas 10; Nays 25.. Mr. Betiton 
now thoved to strike out $100,000 for: Seem, Mass.’ and 
insert $75,080 per aiinum for two years, Mr. Davis ad. 

the Senate in opposition to the whole system, aud 


considered, pass- 


In the House, Mr. Adams endeavored to press the cow: 
sideration of his resolutions inquiring of the President if 
any overtures have recently been made by our Govern- 
ment for the purchase of Texas from Mexico. His mo- 
tion to suspend the rules was lost: Yeas 82; Nays 68— 
not two thirds in the affirmative. 

Mr. Robertson consumed the remainder of the morning 
hour in continuation of his remarks on Mr. Pinckney’s 
Abolition Report. 

The orders of the day being called, Mr. Allan of Ky. 
moved that the House now take up the bill from the 
Senate directing a distribution of the proceeds of the 
Public Lands. Negatived: Yeus 72; Nays 108. Mr. A. 
| gave notice that he should renew the motion every day 
| until the bill was taken up and disposed of. 

The Fortification Bill then came up in Committee of the 
| Whole, and Mr. Underwood of Ky, concluded his rs marks 
|i opposition. The question was on the awendment of 
| Mr. Cambreleng, adding $700,000 for the armament of 
| Fortifications, and the further amendment ofr. Mercer, 
|authorizing the President to expend a portion of the sum 
|im the establishment of a National Cannon Foundry. Mr. 
|M. withdrew his amendment to enable Mr. Allan of Ky. 
\to introduce an amendment providing for a general re- 
| duction of the salaries of all the officers of the govern- 
ment, from 25 to 15 per cent. according to their grade, and 
| further providing that the whole cost of the Custom House 
lof N. York should not exceed $500,000. The Chairman 
|Mr. Mann, of \N. Y. ruled this amendment to be out of 
‘order as irrelevant. Mr. Allan then addressed the Com- 
mittee at length on the whole subject, aud the state of the 
nation generally, and was followed by Mr. Carter of S.C. 

The bill and amendment were still further discussed by 
Messrs, Hall, Beanmont, Thomas and Jenifer, until 10 
o'clock... Mr. Everett moved a reduction of the $700,000 
for arming the fortifications to $300,000: Lost. Mr. 
| Granger proposed $500,000. Lest: Ayes 51; Noes 76. 
| ‘The amendnient was thei ‘adopted, with several others 
| proposed by Mr. Cambreleng, largely increasing the 
| amount Of the ‘appropriation, and finally, at half past 12 
|o’clock, the bill was gone through with and reported to 
| the House. f ' Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Wednesday, the Fortification bill was again 
under consideration, Mr. Benton's ameén4ment, striking out 
$100,000 for Salem, Mass. and inserting “ $%5,000 per au- 
num for two years,” as-had -heey agreed: to in Committee, 
came up, aud was defeated ; Yoas17 ; Nays 21. ‘Auother 
amendment of Mr. B. making prospective appropriations for 
fortifications at Penobscot, was likewise rejected.- Yoas 20; 
Nays 21. The Senate also refused to concur in all the other 
prospective appropriations, which had so triumphantly passed 
in committee. ,., The, other. amendments were concurred -in. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The District Banks bill came up, and was reported by the 
Committee. The amendments were agreed to, and the. bill 
made the ofder of the day for Friday. 


The bill for the admission of Arkansas Was taken tp, the 
blank fixing the day of such admission filled with the “first 
day ot July” aud the bill ordered to a third reading. ,.... Adj. 

In the Honse, the . Abolition Report again came up as 
unfinished. business, and Mr. Robertson coneluded his ré- 
marks in opposition. Mr: Owens of Ga. now moved the 
Previous Question. Mr. Williams of Ky. called for the 
orders of the day. Refused: Yeas 64, Nays 86. The 
Chair. decided that Mr. Owens’ motion was in order.— 
Mr. Adams and Mf. Patton successively appealed to him 
to withdraw it, but imeffectially. A geod deal of alterca- 
tion took place, in the midst of which the call for the Pre- 
vious Question was seconded: Yeas 95, Nays 82.. The 
Chair decided that the Previous Question would ‘be on 
the adoption of the Resolutions, and ‘not on the motionte 
re-commit or that to print the Report. A cull of the Hojse 
was ‘demanded and refused: Ayes 97, Noes 108. A noisy 
and confused colloquy rather than debate ensued on points 
| of order, in the course of which Mr. Adams made several 
jappeals from the decisions of the Chair, but they were 
sustained by the House. Thé main question was at length 
‘ordered : Yeas 109, Nays 89. So the main question was 














was replied to by Mr. Niles. 





pantad before the House, on the passage of the resolutions. 
The firet asserts that Congress has no right to interfere in 


States of the Union. Mr. Adams asked'five minutes’ hear- 
ing to demonstrate that the resolution was utterly false 
and unconstitutional. Refused: 

(The Courier of Friday morning states that the vots 
was now taken on this resolution, and stood—Yeas 183, 
Nays 9—Messrs. Adams, Everett, Slade, Clark, Denny, 
Jackson, (Mass.) Phillips, Janes, Potts—Messre. Robert- 
son and Roane of Va. Pickers and Thompson of 8S. C. 
and Glascock of Ga. refusing to vote on the question.— 
The National Intelligencer does not contain any aceount 
of such proceedings. ] 

A debate arose on a motion to excuse Mr, Glascock 
from voting; in which Mr. Adams insisted that his rea- 
sons for declining must be submitted in writing and re- 
corded on the journals. 

The Speaker remarked that co many delicate questions 
of order had been raised that he wished time for conside- 
ration before he decided them positively. As the hour of 
one had arrived, he therefore announced the orders of the 
day. ' 

The joint resolution from the Senate, authorizing the 
President to issue rations to families driven from their 
homes by the Indians, was considered in all its stages, 
pushed through by the help of the Previous Question, 
read a third time and passed. Adjourned. 





Death of our late Minister to France.—That eminent Ju- 
rist and Statesman, Hon. Epwarp Livineston, departed 
this life at his residence, Upper Red Hook, Dutchess Co. on 
Monday evening last, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Livingston 
was among the ablest statesmen of his day, and his death will 
be universally lamented. He had been engaged in the public 
service, either of the nation or his adopted state, Louisiana, 
for the greater portion of the last forty years, and had uni- 
formly acquitted herself with distinguished ability and honot 

Later From Encianp.—-The ‘ship Tally-Ho, Capt. 
Nicholson, arrived here on Thursday, from Liverpool, 
whence she sailed on the 18th ult. bringing London dates 
to the 16th. 

There is no'news,of moment. Great numbers of emi- 
grants are-on their way fo this country, from all parts of 
Europe. Mouey is scarcer than usual, and stocks have 
fallen at London. Nothing latér frou Spain. * 


Great preparatiors are waking at Lishou for, the mar- 
riage of the young Queen Douna Maria, though ‘her. in- 
tended had not yet arrived. Another change of Ministry 
in that country was expected 'td take ‘place immediately. 


FROM FRANCE. . 

By the Henry IV. Capt. Kearney, arrived on Monday 
night from Havre, we have received Parjs papers to the 16th 
of April inglusive, which do not, however, farnish ally news 
of interest. , , F. 

According to accounts from Munich, of the 8th of April, 
Prince de Metternich has received a curious piece of intelli- 
gence from the Coant de Nesselrode, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at ‘St. Petersburg. "The Muster protests thit his 
Cabinet ‘li:thors no’ aibitious views, on “Torkey ; he’ pre- 
tends that the reports circulated of the concentration of the 
troops in Bessarabia ‘are exaggerated, and he gpenly accuses 
Great Britain of @ desire to exercise an exclusive influen e 
at Constaitinople, and endeavors fo prove that the execution 
of these designs would bé opposed to thé interests of Aus- 
tria. He expressed’ in Giscreet but serious language the 
sensation created at St. Petersburg, by the movement of the 
Austrian troops towards thé-frontiers of Turkey, a “iveaatire 
which according to the Count de Nesselrode, can only flat- 
ter the revolutiouists, and encourage, potwithstanding the 
good intention of Austria, their evil desywns. The Turkish 
squadron will not go tu the coast of Egypt. The English 
fleet isto’ sail from Malta to the Dardanelles, where the 
French fleet will probably join them. Austria has consented 
to supply the Divan with officers of artillery fur the defence 
of the Bosphorus, This measure, however, iwill vot be adopt-. 
ed without the epprobation.of England. 

Accounts from Greece to the 21st of March, states that 
all the Romelidte protinces are filled with insorgénts. 

The Leipsig Gazette states that the number of emig-a its 
for America’ this year lias been’ groste fee. the 
circle of the Rhine. "Since ‘the month ¥ ary, 554 fam 
ilies have emigrated, which spake in all, newly 2 ‘ Nae 


viduals. 


The Hamburg correspondert Says, forthe yet few days, 
the great changes to ne wee as 
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IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Swiss Boy, yesterday, we re- 
ceived the annexed, for which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Capt Walker, who caine passenger in the above boat. 
It was written by Col. Hockley, of the Texian anny, to a 
friend in Natchitoches :-— 

Sir :—I have but a moment to give you an account of our 
victory. Qur spies bad taken a courier and officer on the 
19th, who informed us that Gen. Santa Ana and his army 
were across the San Jacinto, at this poiut, we immediately 
took up our line of march, and reached that place on the morn- 
ing of the 20th; the day was passed in reconnoitering the 
enemy,—some few shots during the time having been ex- 
changed between the artillery without much effeet on either 
side. On the morning of the 21st, the enemy commenced 
maneuvering, and we expected to be attacked in our camp, 
us had received a reinforcement of 500 men, which made 
them 1,200 strong; but they settled down and continued 
throwing up a breast-work, that they commenced at the first 

“news of our approach. 

We commenced the attack. opon them at half past 5 o'clock, 
P. M. by a hot fire from our artillery, consisting of two ordi- 
nary 4 pounders. The enemy returned our fire with a long 
brass 9 pounder. Our first fire having carried away their 
powder-box caused their loud shouting to cease. We march- 
ed up within 172 yards, limbered our pieces and gave them 
the grape and canister, while our brave riflemen poured in 
their deadly fire. In fifteen minutes the enemy were flying 
in direction, and were hotly ‘pursued by us. They 
left 500 of their slain behind them. Never was there a 
victory more complete. Gen. Cos was taken and killed by 
aoe ball from one of our men, who instantly recognized 

im. 

Gen. Santa Ana was taken the next day about ten miles 
from the place of action, by one of our spies, who on be- 
ing brought forward, immediately requested to see Gen. 
Houston. I happened to be passing at the time he was 
conveyed to Gen. Houston, who was lying on a bed in 
his tent, having been wounded in the action, and heard 
them say, “ We surrender into your hands General Santa 
Ana, Governor of the Republic of Mexico.” He was or- 
dered to call in his aides, who were nearly all taken, among 
whoin was Almonte. 

Houston wus wounded in the ankle by a musket ball in 
the eaily part of the engagement; but remained on his 
horse until it terminated. There is a list of the names of 
the Mexican prisoners, which shall be transmitted to you by 
express ; they amount to nearly 690, among whom are six 
women. [Louisiana Advertiser, May 9. 


Particulars of the Capture of Santa Ana.—During the 
night of the 20th alt. after the skirmish between the Mexi- 
can and Texian forces, Gen. Houston made a movement 
with 600 men, and all his artiliery, and at day-break met the 
Mexicag force 11 or 1200 strong, also in movement, gained 
a position within rifle distance of the army before they were 
aware of his e. ‘Two discharges of small arms and 
cannon leaded with musket balls scttled the affair. The 
Mexican soldiers then threw down their ar.ns, most of them 
without firing ! and begged for quarter, 600 or 700 killed — 
The officers broke and attempted to escape. ‘The mounted 
riflemen soon overtook all but one, who distanced the rest, 
him they ran 15 miles, when his horse bogged down in the 
prairie near the Brassos timber ; he then made for the tim- 
ber on foot. 

His pursuers in the eagerness of the chase, dashcd into the 
same bog, and continued the pursuit on foot, following the 
trail of the fugitive, which was very plain owing to the recenr 
rains, until they reached the timber, where it was lost. The 
pursuers tien soread themselves and searched the woods for 
a time in vain, when it occurred to an old huntcr that 
the chase might like a hard-pressed bear, have taken a tree. 
The tree-tops were then examined, when lo, the game was 
discovered snugly ensconced in the forks of a large live oak. 
The captors did not know who the prisoner was, until they 
reached the camp, when the Mexican soldiers exclauned “E/ 
General ! ‘El General! Santa Ana!” 

[True American, May 9th. 

The Great Victory of Houston and the Cupture of Santa 
Ana still farther confirmed.—By the steam packet from 
Charleston, we have the Charleston Patriot of Saturday af- 
ternoon, May 21st, in which we have the following addition- 
al confirmation and more detailed account of the victory 
gained by Gen. Houston—received there froin N. O. May 10. 

FROM TEXAS. 

There ean be no doubt of the capture of Santa Ana and the 
other Mexican officers, who names were published yesterday 
—uas the accounts are confirmed by respectable persons who 
have been in the Texian aruvy, or. have received private let- 
ters from Texas. 

The loss ori the part of the Texians was 7 killed and 24 
wasnlod-—ceseng the.former were Lieutenants Lamb and 
Hales, and Dr. Motley ; among the latter is General Sam- 
vel Houston, who wiis wounded in the ancle, and had two 
horses shot under him. Captains M. Baker and Billingsby, 
with Lieutenant Neil, are also among the wounded. 

















THE NEW-YORKER. 





The contest was a regular battle, the Mexicans having ma- 
neeuvred for some time previous; and the Texians having 
positively demanded Houston to fight. ‘The latter conse- 
quently ordered an advanced guard against the Mexicans : 
yet enjoined them not to attack, but retreat, to bring the en- 
emy towards the marsh into the defile. This being accom- 
plished on the afternoon of the 21st ult. Houston immediate- 
ly flanked the enemy and attacked him front and rear, on 
both sides—vpening first with artillery, which on the second 
fire, dispersed to atoms the powder-boxes of the Mexicans, 
and then with rifles, whose effects are seldoin useless in the 
hands of such as then used them. ‘The T'exians then poured 
in from the ambushment with hatchets, &c. and so consuin- 
mated the work of destruction, leaving nearly six hundred 
killed on the plains. This lasted about fifteen minutes, when 
Santa Ana ordered a retreat. But after he Icft his car- 
riage and mounted on horseback to secure his flight, he was 
betrayed by some of his own officers. ‘The real Simon 
Pure is therefore the victim ef the treachery of his own offi- 
cers, who appear to have urged him on to this battle and 
then betrayed him, nearly as much as he is of the well-laid 
plans of Houston. 

But this contest cannot terminate the war in Texas, There 
are still nearly 3,000 Mexicans there under the orders of 
Generals Ardrade, Urrea and Sesma ; and about 5,000 more 
af Saltillo, ready to enter. ‘The ‘Texian war is national im 
Mexico; and Santa Ana continued his power solely by di- 
recting his popular fury against Texas. His death would 
give general satisfaction through the Mexican republic ; and 
the ‘Texian war will enable some other bravo to rise into 
power in Mexico. 


From the Charleston Courier of May 21st, we have the 
following item from Mobile to May 13th, which, as it is stated 
positively, must, we think, set atrest the doubts of some per- 
sons in the north, who still disbelieve the capture of Santa 
Ana: Mosite, May 13. 

The express from Gen. Houston to Gen. Gaines, who 
carried the glorious news of his victory to the American ar- 
my, is how m the city, and has with him the saddle of Gen. 
Santa Ana. He rode the horse of the modern Nero, but was 
compelled to leave him behind. He has one trophy of the 
victory, which he is carrying with hun to Georgia, where he 
is proceeding to visit his friends. He was in the battle and 
fought gallantly. 

Texas.—More confirmaiion of the victory of Houston.— 
The Mercantile Advertiser of this morning says : 

We learn froma gentleman who arrived in the ship Nor- 
ma, from Havana, that lefters had been reecived there on the 
28th April, containing intelligence of the capture of Santa 
Ana, and a large division of his army, the particnlars of 
which correspond with accounts received here via New-Or 
leans. 

Postscript !— Another Confirmation.—We have just seen 
a letter from a friend at Washington, dated Monday night, at 8 
o'clock, which says an official despatch had just been seceived 
from Gen. Houston, fully confirming all the details previous- 
ly published of the defeat and capture of Santa Ana. 


From the following, from tue New-Orleans True Ame- 
rican of May 9, it will be seen that the recent news from 
‘Texas is fully confirmed: 

“Col. A. Houston, of the 'Texas, army, has arrived hy 
the Caspian, and reports the following official list of the 
— and the killed and wounded in the late glorious 
batile. 

Killed —Gen. Castrillon, Cols. Batres, Mora, Trevino, 
Don Jose Maria Romero, Lt. Cols. Manuel Aguirre, Cas- 
tillo; Gen. Cos and many others supposed to be killed, 
but not yet found. 

Prisoners—Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana; Cols. 
Almonte, aid de-camp ; Cespedes, of Guerrero Battalion; 
Briugas, aid to Santa Ana; Portilla de la Pedreguira, do.; 
Nuna, do.; Lt. Cols. Felipe Romero, wounded, Valiente, 
Don Pedro del Gardo, Fernando Urriza, wounded, aid to 
Santa Ana; Arcos, Encise, Muglea, Don Ramon Cure, 
private secretary to Santa Ana; 5 Captains, and 12 Lieu- 
tenants. 

“Santa Ana had offered the following terms, which, 
though not officially confirmed, is supported by a great 
number of private letters from oflicers of the army: ‘T'o 
acknowledge the independence of 'l'exas—pay the expen- 
ses of the war—order his army to lay down their arms— 
and remain hostage until the treaty was fulfilled. 

“ N. B. Gen. Houston has given orders that in case any 
indications of a hestile nature were manifested by the 
Mexicans, immediately to execute Sauta Ana and all the 
officers.”’ 

Gen. Houston was wounded in the first of the battle, 
but rode his horse courageonsly and maintained his post 
successfully throughout the conflict. More than 600 of 
the Mexicans are said to be slain. 

Gen. Santa Ana was discovered, treed, and brought to 
Gen. Houston after the battle. 

Gen. Cos and nine other officers are known to be killed, 
and all Santa Ana's principal officers taken prisoners. 
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LATER FROM TEXAS. 

Santa Ana: beheaded—Half the Mexican Prisoners ‘ shoy 
and the rest held as hostuges—Gen. Houston crossed the 
Brazos and attacked and routed the main body of the Mex- 
ican Army. : 

By the Louisville Journal of May 18th, we perceive the 
cheering news from Texas, had reached that place. . The 
Journal publishes a letter in the Nashville Banner extra, 
from Gen. Gaines to Gov. Cannon, dated Camp Sabine 
April 28th, and communicating in nearly the same words the 
information as already published in the letter of that offices 
to the War Department. 

The locality of the action is stated to be 20 miles east of 
Harrisburg, and the main corps of the Mexican amy are 
said to Le at San Felipe, 60 miles in the rear. 

The Banner adds :— 

“Tn addition to the above we have conversed with a very 
respectable gentleman who had just arrived in this place in 
the Western District stage. At the moment of his leaving 
Sommerville, he saw Mr. Hedge, a worthy and highly re. 
spectable citizen of Fayette County, who was direct from’ 
Texas, within ¢ hundred miles of the battle ground.” 

Ths Editor 0: ‘ne Louisville Journal adds :— 

“Since theabu ve was in type we have seen a passenger in 
the steamboat Mediter inean, apparently of high respectabil- 
ty, direct from Texas. He says that he was not the in fight 
between the ‘Texians atid Mexicans, but that he heard the 
firing, and arrived upon the ground soon after the termination 
of the battle. He says that Gen. Houston came suddenly 
upon the enemy, about an hour beforo sunset, after a forced 
march of several miles. Finding them wholly unprepared, 
his troops rushed upon them with fixed bayonets, and the car- 
nage was terrific. Our informant left the scene of slaughter 
on the morning after the battle.” 

Later.—Since writing the above, a gentleman, just from 
Red River, has communicated the following as the latest in- 
telligence from ‘Texas : after routing the detachment op the 
east side of the Brazos, Houston crossed the river and #- 
tacked the main army with great effect. Santa Ana had 
been identified and beheaded. About half the Mexicay 
prisoners are said to have been put to death, and the rest 
detained as hostages. 

—_——s 

Fine Times for Counterfeits.—It is stated in the Wheel- 
ing ‘Times that at the recent term of the lederal Court at 
Staunton, Va., the trial of Peter Dingess came up, on a charge 
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of altering counterfeit notes purporting to be of the Bank of 5 


the U.S.“ Upoa a full investigation, which lasted several 
days, the jury found the prisoner guilty of the offence, pro- 
vided there was then in existence any law which punishes 
such an offence. Upon this verdict the court gave judlzement 
for the prisoner. ‘There were several other indictments 
against this man for similar offences, and demurrers being 
filed to all of them on the ground that the bank charter hav- 
ing expired, all further prosecution was at an end ; and the 
court being of that opinion, the prisoner was diveharged.” 
‘The accused was, however, forthwith taken into covtedy by 
the State authorities—his extensive * business transactions” 
having brought him into.conflict with the State lay's. 
Auful Accident.—The Louisville Journal says, “Yes 
terday evening near sunset, the greater part ot the large 
three-story brick warehouse of Messrs. M Hvaine & Hay- 


| don, in Wall-street, fell down with a tremendous crash.— 








It was svon ramored that Mr. B. R. M’Hyvaine, Mr. Fet- 
wick Newton, clerk, and perhaps several workmen, were 
‘under the ruins. Some hundreds of citizens imstantly 
collected for the removal of the huge pile of rubbish, and 
the low and half-smothered voice of Mr. M’livaine was 
soon heard calling for aid. 
was taken from the ruins, pale and exhausted, but not 


In about twenty minutes, he 


i Ee rane 





dangerously hurt. When our paper went to. press, the z 
people were still zealously at work in the hope of deliver: | 


ing others from death. May Heaven have crowned their 
exertions with success ! 


Since writing the above, Mr. Newton has been taken | 


rom the ruins, crushed to death. - Also, a boy of color. 


Sad ‘Accident.—Oa Sunday morning, (informs the Bos- 


Pastor of th: 


tou Bulletin,) as Rev. Mr. Jacobs, Baptis 
to churel with his 


Society in Caumpridgeport, was going 
lady ina chaise. the horse took fright 
bell, and, alter running a short distance, overthrew the 
chaise, and dragged it against the Universalist meets 
house. Mr. Jacobs struck against the building, dreadta®y 
injuring his head. He was taken into a neighboring honse, 
aud survived bat a short time. Mrs, J. was also severely 
injured, and hor life is despaired of. 


Distressing Casualty.—Ou Thursday the 12th nem 
Enos C. son o f Hezekiah Medbury ot Bainbridge 
county, aged sbout 24 years, was struck by a tree wa ~ 
in the act of ‘ialling, and killed instantly. ~ He bas! ll 
worthy end h ighly respectable family to sdament his 











fated and unt imely end. [ New-Berlin, N. Y. Herald. 
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i> The publication of the last No. of our Quarto was unavoidably 
delayed by the indifferent performance of a new Napier press on 
which our paper is now worked. From the same cause, the appear- 
ance of our folio was rendered any thing-but creditable. Such mis- 
haps will sometimes occur—we trust not more frequently to us than to 


others. 





*,, Subscribers who write to know why our puper cannot be for- 
warded as early as the Mirror and other Saturday papers are inform- 
ed, once for all, that we keep our paper open for the news brought by 
the mails of Friday ; while the journals they instance are put to press 
from two to six days in anticipation of the date they bear. We could 
pot follow this example with profit to our readers or satisfaction to 
ourselves. 





General Hints.—The Saturday Evening Post of last week has some 
general h nts to present or prospective patrons of city newspapers, 
which, though calculated for the meridian of Philadelphia, will an- 
swer for this and the adjoining States. We give them an insertion, 
for the common benefit of publishers and readers : 


It is altogether useless—F or distaut correspondents to trouble them- 
selves in writing letters to us unless the postage is paid, or evidence of 
valuable inclosures is perceptible without breaking the seal—the com- 
munications lay dead in the Post-Uffce. 

It is uselees—For strangers at a distance to order our paper with 
promises to ‘ pay at the end of the year.’ Jt won’t do. 

It is useless—To send us notices of marriages uuless accompanied 
with a responsible name.— We don’t publish them. 

itis dishonest—to order a periodical, pay for it in advance for one 
year and take it for several years, and when a bill ‘is inclosed, to re- 
tura answer that ouly one was subscribed for, it being the first intima- 
tion of the kind given. We could inst some th d cases of this 
nature. 

It ¢s untrue—in 49 cases out of 50, to state that we do not discon- 
tinue subscriptions, when so ordered. 

It is dishonorable—For subscribers who are two or three years in 
arrears, to‘ remove to the west’ without settling their subscriptions. 

“I say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“A Miss-take” does not take with ws, “ Music and Love,” from the same 
n, fails in two points—it is neither musical nor lovely. 
“The City of the Dead” (M. E. J.) is filed for an early insertion. 
“A Sketch” (Q.) is peremptorily declined. 

CP There be sume effusions that claim to themselves the distinguishing cug- 
nomination of * Poetry,’ which, despite our deep and unfeigned regard for 
the genus, we can hardly find itin our heart to admire or appreciate. Of 
this class, we tegret to say, are too many of the poetic essays which 
reach us from unknown correspondents. It is not easy to frame any rule 
su explicit and immutable as to prevent the melanchuly waste of foolseap 
of which these ‘efforts’ are the occasion—so we are obliged to resort to 
specification ; and we may therefore remark that such effusions as the fol- 
lowing are nut eminently adapted to our taste or our columns : 

“ORIGINAL POETRY. 
* Tow oft this life a vale of tears, 
And youthful vows are made in vane, 
Ilow oft the mate of tender years 
Drags out a life of care, and pain. 
“ But truly blest the maiden fare, 
Decreed to live with some kind swam 
In his neat mansion Free froth Garé.” 
Near some romantic flowery plain, 
* Could I but find this friendless fair 
‘I'he fellow of my scanted side 
With her I'd mingle every care. 
With ber my days would swifily glide. 
“T'd chose my dwelline in some vale, 
here plenty crowned the well -pent year 








| | Boston.) 





With some kind friend who never fail 
Our happy days and hove iv cheer, 
“ Where some clear rivulet +. ..dls, . 
Meandering smoothly by my dor 
Thus happy with ny wife aud ft ds 
i'd spend my days. nor ask for ¢ 

Lines—“On an Unfortunate Girl” lack poetry, ; 
short, they won’t answer. 

The author of “The Expedition of Ali Mahomed,” &c. will please inform 
us how far the sketch is supported hy history, and how far he has relied on 
the fertility of his own imagination, 

** Morning Sung” has faults which may be amended. The two first lines are 
by far the worst. 

“ Memoirs of Rev. Geo. D. Boardman.”—Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
cola, Boston, have just issued a new and handsome edition of a “ Me- 
moir of George Dana Boardman, late Missionary to Burmah, by Rev. 

Alonzo King”—forming a neat and beautifully printed 12mo. volume 

of 320 pages. The fidelity and success with which the author has ful- 

filled his portion of the undertaking, is sufliciently evinced by the 
high popularity it has already attained with the religious portion of | 
the reading public—the present being an improved stereotype edition. | 

As affurding a general view of Missionary operations in India, and | 

especially of the Burman Mission, the work possesses an interest un- 

limited by temporary or personal considerations. (J. P. Cailender, | 

141 Nassan.) 





“ Memoirs of an American Lady,—with Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revolution,” is the 
title of the last volume which has reached us from the press of Mr. 
Dearborn. The work is written in a style of unpretending simplicity, 
aud is precisely what it professes to be—a picture of domestic life and 
wanuers in this country from sjxty toa hundred years ago. Without 
being deeply euamored, the reader can hardly fail of being interested 
in its quiet peucillings. Its appearance—but we need not say that it 
is prepossessingly beautiful, since all Mr. Dearborn’s books are emi- 
nently so, (Pp. 354: 12mo. 38 Gold-st.) 








“Whale Fishery in the Polar Seas."—Nos. XXVI. XXVII. of the 
Harpers’ ‘ Boys aud Girls’ Library’ consist of “ Uncle Philip’s Cenver- 
sations with the Children about the Whale Fishery and Polar Seas.” 
The familiar manner of communicating knowledge adopted in the se- 
ries of juvenile treatises entitled the Conversations of Uncle Philip 


iy comforts more” |; 
avs, and rhythm—in |) 





deserves and has received the meed of popular approbation, 


i| ‘to the American Young Men, the future Citizens, and Magistrates, and | 
i} Ministers of the United States.’ We have already spoken generally of 
|| it character and purposes. 


| 





“Letters, Conversatisons and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge.” — 
We regard this volume as not only profoundly interesting but emi- 
nently instructive, furnishing a transeript of the inmost thoughts and 
reflections of the most original mind of the age. Nothing emanating 
from such an intellect as that of Coleridge can fail of arresting the 
reader’s attention, but many who find his poems and abstruser essays 
fetiguing if not oppressive from the very grandeur and sublimity of 
their conceptions, will peruse these pages with unalloyed delight.— 
We shall certainly recur to his more elaborate effusions with u clearer 
perception and a heightened pleasure. (Pp. 266,]2mo. Harper & 
Brothers.) 

“The Young Mother; or Management of Children in Regard to 
Health—by Dr. Alcott.”—W ithout pretending to intimate acquaint- 
ance, theoretical or practical, with most of the subjects discussed in 
this treatise, we are quite sure the work is one of sterling werit, and 
that its general perusal by those for whom it is inteuded would lead to 
highly beneficial results. ‘The chapter on ‘ Food’ (which we have read 
most attentively) is aléne worth the cost of two such volumes in any 
family not wholly given over to the dominion of perverted appetite. 
The strictures ou ‘ Drinks,’ * Sleep,’ * Dress,’ ‘ Amusements,’ &c. we 
believe, from a more hurried examination, to be equally judicious and 
instructive. (Bostor: Light & Stearns.) 





“ Awful Disclosures—by Maria Monk.”—A new and enlarged ed.tion 
of this extraordinary work has just been published—the additions 
consisting majuly of the testimuny adduced on the one hand to im- 
peach and on the other to sustain the credibility of Miss Monk and the 
truth of her ‘ Disclosures.’ We have looked over some of this testi- 
mony, and are constrained to say that the sponsors for Miss Monk’s 
veracity have partially succeeded in removing our scepticisin, 
whatever may be the verdict of public opinion. They have made 
out so strong acase that, really, we think the authorities of Montreal, 
ér if not they, then the Catholics themselves, should institute a rigid 
and searching examination of the Hotel Dieu Nuunery of that city.— 
We still, however, regard the ‘ Disclosures’ a3 unfit for indiscriminate 
perusal. (Hoisington & Trow, 29 Aun-st.) 


“ Remains of Melville B. Cox, late Missionary to Liberia—With a 
Memoir.”’—This litde volume will be consulted with advantage by all 
who feel an interest in the cause of African Colonization, and who re- | 
gard it as the favored means, under Providence, of a moral and politi- | 
cal regeneration of the most benighted quarter of the globe. (Pp. 240, } 
18mo, Boston: Light & Horton ) | 


“ Slavery and the Domestic Slave T'rade in the United Statcs—By 
Prof. E. A, Aadrews.”—The author of this little treatise belongs, we || 
believe, to an association entitled “ the American Union for the Relief 
and Improvement of the Colored Race,” which is atriving to discover | 
and occupy some middle ground between the Colonization and Aboli- 
tion projects of the day which shall alike avoid the seeming hopeless- 
ness of the one and the fatal hostility of the South to the other. On 
the practicability of this undertaking; We give no opinion. We be- 
lieve the book before us ins some valuable information with res- | 
pect to the present condition of the colored race in the United States, | 
and is written in a candid and temperate spirit. (Light & Stearns; | 











“ Popery an Enemy to Civil and Religious Liberty.”—A second edi- 
tion of this last treatise of Rev. Dr. Brownlee has appeared, dedicated | 


(J. S. Taylor, Park Row.) 


“ The Ladies’ Morning Star” is the title of the latest accession to 
the interesting family of penny dailies in this city. It is neat, spirited, 
and judicious, and we hear that it is already a decided favorite with 
those te whose patronage it especially commends itself. Success to 
the enterprize! (Wm. Newell, publisher, 162 Nassau-st.) 





“ The Saturday Chronicle and Mirror of the Times”—a large im- 
perial weekly joarnal—larger than our own, but printed on dusky pa- 
per—made its first appearance at Philadelphia on Saturday last. It is 
published by Messrs. Matthias & Taylor, lately connected with the 
Saturday Evening Posi, and is quite respectable in manner and matter. 








Our City Government remains in a state of primitive chaos. | 
The Board of Assistants on Monday elected Mr. Curtis | 
(Whig) Fresident by a unanimous vote: but thirty bal- 
lots were had by the Aldermen to no purpose—the result | 
being the everlasting 8 to 8. The Whigs offer to settle the 
business by lot ; but their opponents will not consent. It is 
understood that Mr. Lawrence departs this summer for Eu- 
rope, in which case the President of the Board of Aldermen 
will be ex officio Mayor.—Of course, the reader at a distance 
will understand the importance attached to the contest, and 


the tenacity with which it is protracted. 





Church Burnt —The Presbyterian Church in Jefferson, 


Bowery Tueatre— Rienzi.—The long announeéd and im- 
patiently anticipated melodrama, founded on the last great 





historical ar! philosophical 1 of the first living novel- 
ist, was produced on Monday evening, to a crowded and bril- 
liant audience, by whom we understand it was received with 
enthusiastic and unbounded applause, Imperative engage- 
ments have withdrawa our attention entirely from theatricals 
for some time past, and we have not even yet found time to 
witness the success of the new drama; though we learn from 
many sources that its nightly reception is such as the warm- 
est admirers of the authoress may well hail with exultation. 
That Mr. Hamblin’s ‘Rienzi’ is a noble personation of the 
‘Last Roman’ we can readily realize without having witness- 
ed it. 

We need not now remark that the peculiar class of dramatic 
compositions to which this play belongs, does not stand so 
high in our own regard as in that of the play-going public.— 
Our taste inclines to sentiment rather than the spectacle— 
analysis of churacter rather than gorgeousness of costume. 
Yet if success be any criterion of merit, then is Miss Medina 
one of the most eminent dramatists of the day. ‘T’o say noth- 
ing of her earlier triumphs, * The Last Days of Pompeii,’ * Nor- 
man Leslie,’ and now ‘ Rienzi,’ successively produced within 
a brief period and successively triumphant, speak talent and 
facility which, if not synonymeus with exalted genius, are 
perhaps more generally available because mote readily and 
universally appreciated. At any rate, we have an additional 
incitement to gratitude for the favor by which we have been 
enabled to present the following extracts fromthe new drama, 
in the fact that we have done nothing to merit such conde- 
scension.—The first of the following passages is spoken by 
Rienz! in exile: 

Happier had been my fate, had mine own heart 
Remained mine only empire! Gone the days 
When dreams and visions could a world create 
Brighter than aught ov earth! Upon my brow 
I have exchanged a garland for a crown,— 

Aud for brief years of mad, delusive fume 
Resigned alife’s long peace! If this were all, 
How madly had I chosen! But no—no! 

A re-cued country, and a people freed, 

Shall be Rienzi’s epitaph! In after times 
Mothers shall teach their babes to liep my name 


And hoary age lift up its hands to bless 
Rienzi—Rome’s last Tribune. 

Our second extract is from the thrilling prison scene in 
Avignon, where the exiled Tribune is delivered by his wife— 
which the readers of the romance will not fail to recall with a 
thrill of interest and delight: 

Prison. Rienzi alone and chained. 
'T is midnight now! the hurried throng of feet, 
The hum of dull life's bury stir, is past ; 
Aud darkness broods with sileyce oer the night. 
Repose is on the world! Peace, like a duve, 
Folds her soft wings upon a slumbering earth 
All hushed and tranquil as the grave! Beil. 
Hark! how the iron tongue of sullen night 
‘Tells of another hour the requiem! 
And not more welcome to the throbbing heart 
Of the young mother is her infunt’s ery. 
Oh! for some silence that might reach the soul! 
Oh! for some autidote to thought! Rome! Rome! 
For thee, for thee I mourn! Fall’n as thou art,— 
Ungrateful as thou wert, | could weep blood 
Upon thy ruined fanes. I would have made 
Thee glorious and great! "Tis past! ‘tis gone !— 
Shall after ages ever hear a tale 
Wilder or sadder than Rienzi’s fate? 
Clank of chains, unbarring doors. 
Ha! a midnight visitor! Whoe’er upon the cell 
Steals at this hour brings Liberty in life, 
Or Freedom in the grave! Enter Nina, disguised. 
This is no midnight murderer! He who tempts 
The struggle of departing life, must bear 
A stronger frame than this. hat wouldst theu here? 
Eternal Heavens! do my ronses reel? 
1 know this is a dream, yet so like truth 
That the sense aches at it—Lift up thy brow! 
Speak! no—it is not her, or she would speak ! 
Nina. Rienzi! Rienzi! 
Rienzi. My wife! my Nina! 
I hold thee too-my breast! 1 feel thee there! 
I gaze upon those eyes of love once more! 
Yet speak again! I’ve known ee little joy 
I scarcely dare to trust jt! 
Nina. My life! my lord! my own belov'd Rienzi! 
Hast thou not suffered since we parted lust ? 
The flashing fire of thy proud eye is veiled, 
And on that broad, majestic brow of thine, 
Sorrow, not Time, hax drawn some darker shader— 
Rienzi—tord ! love ! life! art theu in health? 
Well, well, my queenly wife! The mind diseased, 
The wounded heart, are all my ailments now ; 
Aud thou—thou art not changed, mg Teeatlon, 
Save to maturer beauty. How art here! 
Then full well I know 
To the doomed 


Rienzi. 


Thou dost vot answor! 
Thy sad, ungracioas errand. 
A last farewell is granted, 
No, no! forbid it Meaven! I come to bring 
Gilad, glorious tidings. No! thy chains are riven: 


Nina. 





Schoharie Co. was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
11th inst.—supposed to be the work of an incendiary.— 
A semi-annual examination of Jefferson Academy was in 
progress at the time, and 700 persons were assembled in 
the church. -Much injury as well as fright was occasioned 
by their precipitate and confused escape, and considerable 


A few skort hours and thou once more art free! 


Free as the blessed air! 
Free! Free! Kacels in wild delight. 


God of my Fathers! Fervently I thank thee? 
Steam-Boat Suni: —The Wheeling Times states that the 
steamboat Exchange from Pittsburgh, bound to Nashville, 
with a valuable cargo of “was ran into by the 


Rienzi. 














personal property was destroyed, but no lives were lost. 


&' 
steamboat Columbus, and instantly sunk to oe 
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Legislative Cuucus.—The members of the Legislature 
friendly to the General and State Administrations assembled 
in convention in the Assembly Chamber on Wednesday eve- 
ning—more than a hundred present. Hon. Mr. Annstcong 
of the Senate presided, aud Messrs. Parker and Rowland of 
the House officiated as Secretaries. Hon. L. Beardsley of the 
Senate reported an Address to the people of the State, which 
was unanimously adopted. The 14th of September was 
agreed on for the assembling of the State Convention. Mr. R. 
1. Smith moved that it meet at Auburn instead of Herkimer. 
Mr. Wilkinson proposed Syracuse. The motion in favor of 
Auburn was lost » Yeas 47; Nays 53. That in favor of 
Syracuse prevailed: Yeas 48; Nays 44. The caucus at 
the same time selected Wm. Baker, Esq. as the candidate 
of the party for Canal Commissioner. 


Breach of Promise.—An action of this kind was tried at 
Montreal recently —Miss Maria Boulter, vs. Sami. Work- 
man: damages laid at $10,000. No less than seventy love- 
letters Were read in Court, to the immense edification of 
the anditory, as they are said to have been of a superior 
order. The jury awarded the fair plaintiff $300. 


Fire at Plattsburgh.—The Court-House and Jail of 
Clinton county were entirely destroyed by fire on the af- 
ternoon of the 17th inst.—probably the work of some dis- 
contented jail-bird. The Episcopal Church, Phenix Ho- 
tel, County Clerk’s Office, and all the more compact por- | 
tion of the village, were saved only by the strennons exer- 
tions of the citizens.—The prisoners were all removed to 
Essex County Jail. 








Saco Mutual Insurance Company.—At a meeting of the 
members of this Company, held at their office in the town 
of Saco, Me. on Tuesday the 10th inst. the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen officers for the ensning year: Josiah 
Calif, President; Sanwel Pierson, Secretary and Trea- 

urer; Directors—Edward 8S. Moniton, Jonathan King, 
Seth S. Fairfield, Nathaniel Burbank, Samuel Emery, 
David Fernald, and George H. Adams. 

Belfast and Quebec Railroad.—We learn by the Maine 
Democrat that the survey of the #ou‘e for this railroad will 
commence in about three weeks, under the direction of 
Col. Long. The smvey is to be commenced at Belfazt, 
and notat the boundary line, as at first contemplated. 





Shocking Atrocity.—Robert Dodge of Calais, Vt. put an 
end to his life by stabbing with a pair of sheep-shears on 
Tuesday of last week, after having nearly killed his wile 
by beating her head with a fire-shovel, and ineffectually 
attempted to kill himself by beating his head against the 
jamb of the fire-place. Mrs. D. is expected to survive, 
notwithstanding her mangled and brnised condition. Mr. 
Dodge has been a respectable man, but was under the in- 
finence of partial insanity. 


Destructive Fire at Albany.—The ewig store of 
N. Belknap, the cap and fur store of G. C. Treadwell in 
the same building, and the extensive fur and eap establish- 
ment of Messrs. Parker, Prentiss & Co. adjoining, in N. 
Market-street, Albany, were totally destroyed by a fire 
which broke out between nine aud ten o'clock on Thur. - 
day evening, in the first-mentioned store. The building~ 
were insured, as was also the store of Mr. Treadwell for 
$15,000—loss $20,000. Parker & Co. were also insured 
tor $15,000. Four hundred persons were employed in 
their establishment, and seventy in Treadwell’s. 


Buffalo University.—The citizens of Buffalo go ahead 
in every thing. They have already subscribed $211,500 
for their University, and are preparing to collect funds for 
the establishment of scholarships of $1,000 each, for the 
benefit of indigent students. 


Strangers at Washington —Among the transient visitors 
at the Capitol, we saw yesterday several venerable and 
distingui men: among whom were JerEMian SMITH 
and Harrison Gray Oris, both members of Congress 
more than forty years ago; Gen. Sternen Van Rensse- 
LAER (the Patroon) of New-York; and Judges Woop- 
worth and Rocugster, of New-York. ['Nat. Intel. 





Murder.—We learn from the Coshocton Spy of the 
18th inst. that a murder was committed in Holmes county 
on the 12th by Samuel Casebeer, he having stabbed a Mr. 
Cheam 80 severely as.to canse his death immediate- 
ly.—Mr. Chamnberling had been married but two or three 
chouss before the unfortunate cireumstance.—Casebeer 

and a reward is offered for pin be the Coroner 


THE NEW-YORKER, 


More Massacres in the Pacific.—Loss of the ship Inde- 
pendence.—F rom the New-Bedtord Gazette, of May 23d, 
we learn that the schr. Thetis, Capt. Rogers, left Oahu, 
May 9th, 1835, to cruise among the islands for marine 
shells. A few days afler her departure the men mutinied 
and killed the captain, Rogers, and mate, Thos. Herming- 
ton, severing their heads frem their bodies. ‘I'he trading 
master, with his cutlass, then killed the ringleader, and 
subdued the reat of the crew. He thence succeeded in 
reaching Ascension with the schooner, from whence he 
proceeded to Oaha, where he arrived in January. 


Loss of the Independencedf Nantucket.—The Awashouks 
arrived at Falwouth, reports that while at Tahita, Feb. 
15th, the mate of the whale-ship Independence, Capt. 
Brayton, of Nantucket, with a boat’s crew, had recently 
been there, and reported that the Independence, in lat. 5° 
S. long. 156° W. in the latter part of January, 1836, drove 
ashore, at night, on an uninhabited island called Starbuck's 
Island. ‘I'he ship was entirely lost, bat the crew saved 2 
or 3 boats, and nearly all their provisions and 300 bbis. 
oil. ‘The captain and boat’s crew, and the mate and an- 
other boat’s crew, both started fur Tahita, leaving the re- 
mainder of the crew and the oil behind. On the 3d night 
the boats parted. ‘The mate reached ‘I'ahita, and had pro- 
cured a schooner to return to Starbuck's Island. It was 
feared the captain’s boat was lost. The above, says the 
New-Bedford Gazette, may be the story of runaways, and 
must be taken with caution. 

Another Massacre by the Natives.—The schr. Honduras, 
J. G. Scott, master, of Boston, left Oahu in May, 1835, 
also in pursuit of shells, touched at Ascension, and pro- 
ceeded on her crnise. A few days out she lost her fore- 
mast in a gale, and went into Strounge Island for repair 
and provisions. This island is in lat. 5° 13’ 8. long. 162° 
45/ &. thickly inhabited by savages. 

The first day after the Honduras tonched there, Capt 
Scott and eight men went on shore to obtain provisions, 
&c. leaving the mate, Mr. Williams, and the cabin boy to 
keep ship, which was soon visited by a great number of 
the landers. ‘I'he deck was literally swarmed with them. 
It is supposed that at this time there was an attack upon 
the boat’s crew on shore, for the Captain cried out to the 


natives who had now seized him, ran below and with cnt- 
lass and musket rushed to the deck, and succeeded in dri- 
ving themall overboard. He then slipped the chain cable, 


canvass, beat her ont of the harbor and made the best of 
his way back to Ascension, where he arrived on the 3d of 
September, having heen, at sea 11 days, with the aid of a 
boy only to manage the vessel, withoat a foremast, and 
short of provisions. At Ascension he shipped a na- 
tive crew, took on board Mr. Dudwa, (concerned in the 
vessel,) and proceeded to Oahu, where he arrived the first 
week in January last. 

Mr. Williams states that in working the schooner out of 
the harbor at Stroung’s Island, he got twice on shore. At 
one time he thonght all was lost—for just after she strack, 
a large fleet of canoes, loaded with natives put off from 
the beach, and had it net been for a fresh breeze which 
immediately sprang up from the right quarter and forced 
the vessel off, no one wonid have been left to tell the fate 
of the unfortunate crew. - 

It can scarcely be hoped that Capt. Scott and his boat's 
crew survive. Such was the state in which the schooner 
was coinpelled to leave the island, that no donbt they were 
massacred on the spot. [ Star. 


Land Sales.—The Michigan Statesman, published at 
Bronson, states that the sale of public lands in that place, 
for the Western Land District of Michigan, for the year 
1835, amounts to the sum of $931,875 22—being the 
greatest land sale that has ever occurred at any Land Of- 
fice in the United States in any one year. 

Steam on Moosehead Lake —On Saturday the 23d ult. 
the steamer Moosehead was launched upon the crystal 
waters of Moosehead Lake, in presence of sufficient wit- 
nesses to prove her legitimacy. She is a forty-horse-pow- 
er boat—has 96 feet keel—and, when ready to operaté, 
will draw a little short of two feet water, ‘The enterpri- 
sing proprietors of the steamer, at an expense of nine or 
ten thousand dollars, have placed a boat on these wilder- 
ness waters for the purpose of towing logs across the lake. 

{Saco (Maine) Democrat. 

Suicide.—Senor Benito Font, a Spanish gentleman, a 
native of Barcelona, bat connected with « mercantile 
house of Porto Rico, committed snicide at his residence in 
McLean-street, Boston, on Saturday morning, by cutting 
his throat with a razor, in a fitof melancholy despondency 
produced by long-continued illness. 


Acci.lent by Lightning.—A span of horses, belonging to 
John A. Tower of Duanesburgh, was killed by lightning 
on Monday the 16th inst. The man ploughing with the 
team was seriously injured. 

A Disastrous Fire occurred on Monday evening last on 
the Ridge Road, Philadelphia. A steam saw-mill, valaed, 
with its contents, at $50,000, was destroyed. There wos 
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mate on board, to load the maskets, who sprang from the 


and with the aid only of the boy, spread the schooner’s | 











GENIUS SLUMBERING. 
BY PERCIVAL. 

He sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame : 
He fins no Geling of the glory pod ays 
He has no eye to catch the mounting flame, 
That once in transport drew his spirit on ; 
He lies in dull oblivious.dreams, nor cares’ 

Who the wreathed laurel bears. 


And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there ; 
There are, who still remember how he bore 
Upward his daring pinions, till the air 
Seemed living with the crown of light he wore ; 
There are who, now his early sun has set, 
Nor can, nor will forget. 


He ey Ps yet, around the sightless eye, 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays : 
Though the high powers in dull oblivion lie, 
There hovers sull the light of other days, 
Deep in that seul a spirit, not of earth, 
Still struggles for its birth. 


He will not sleep for ever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labors ; now, even now, 
Ag the close shrouding mist of morning flies, 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow ; 
From the syns ane eye, in fuller beams, 
His wakened spirit streams. 


Yes, he will break his sleep: the spell is gone; 
The deadly charm departed ; see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and hurry on, 
Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing; 
The goal is still before him, and the prize 
Sul! woos his eager eyes. 


He rushes forth to conques; shall they take— 
‘They, who with feebler pace, still kept their way, 
When he forgot the contest—shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victor’s bay ? 
Still let them strive—when he collects the might, 
He will assert the right. 


The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is ethereal; they may try 
Tv darken and degrade it; it may rest 
Dimly a while, but cannot wholly die ; 
And when it wakens, it will send ite fire 
Intenser forth, and higher. 


From Walter Colton’s late Work, entitled ‘ Visit to Constantinople.’ 

Tue Map, or Arnens.—The deepest charm of which 
Egina, with all its beauties can boast, is in the presence of 
one, poetically known to the reader as the ‘ Maid of Athens’ 
She resides im a little cottage, in the borders of the vi 
with every thing around her mildly partaking of the romance 
sprinkled through her history. In her person she is slightly 
formed, hardly reachiiig the'medium statura, and yet pre- 
senting all the graces of a rich symmetry. A very ermal fot 
and hand give a lightness to her attitude and motions ; while 
a deep blue eye sheds softness over the expressive and deli- 
cately harmonized features of her face. Her dress is si 
and native, betraying no vanity or even solicitude, if you ex- 
cept the care with which the glossy fullness of dark hair is 
made to assume the beautiful form of the turban. The bri- 
dal flowers which once aderned those locks, have now been 
often renewed from the blossoming gifts of the year. The 
bioom and vivacity which once colored in her cheeks, and 
gave a child-like sprightliness to her manner, though still at 
times half surviving and betrayed, have yielded to a paler 
aspect, and a more subdued air. Her countenance, whe 
appears to reveal the undisguised flow of her feelings, has 
mingled expression of diffidence, tenderness and sorrow.— 
You would think, from her look, that some portion of her 
life had been darkly overcast ; that some hope fondly cher- 
ished had been broken ; or that some memory clung to her 
heart, still pointing to one that had now passed the 
reach of her sympathy, and a perception of her grief. Yet 
there is a tone of cheerfulness in her conversatior, 8 play- 
fulness in her fancy, that leads you at times half to doubt if 
there be any permaent weight upon tho delicate wings of 
her spirit. In speaking, she becomes instantly animated ; 
her eye dilates,fher countenance lightens up, her voice, with- 
out losing any of its sweetness, becomes more assured, every 
look and tone is full of soul ; when suddenly, as if some 
thought, to which you are a stranger, had swept through her 
breast, she appeare to struggle between a current of emotioss 
wholly new, and those to which she had partially given utter- 
ance. And yet the blushing delicacy with which. she es 
capes frum this momentary embarrassinent, touches you more 
than the most eloquently turned period. 


A Doverte Deatrr—At a small place near Devizes, & 
Publican reared an opposition sign, to that of an 
house of entertainment of the village and called it“ T 
Two Bears.” ‘The landlord of the original honse, 
the rival establishment on day, and seeing the master 
at the door, begged ‘to be introduced to his partuer. 
“ Partner,” said he, “I have no partner, I am on my own 
account.” “ Then more shame for you, toset np ba 
under the sign of The Two Bears,” when there is oaly 
one of you.” 


The Albany Advertiser states that all the Stock of the 
Tunnel has been subscribed. 
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MURMURINGS., 


«If any of these flowers appear to you beautiful, you can take them 


without fear—and yon ruu no risk in bearing them about you. I have 


sown them, Ituke pleasure in watering them and seeing them : but I 
never teuch them.” —— 
Alas! alas for me, 
That Glory and that Beauty have a home 
On this fair Earth—that gentle whisp’rings come 
And murmurs of the sea, 
~ And voices—thrilljng, sweet—to meet mine ear: 
Oh! misery and grief, that I should hear! 


{ may but gaze upon 
Each lowaly vision as it floats along ; 
I may not listen to the busy throng, 
Cateh but the faintest tone 
of eng erm Pweg ie its echoes wring my heart, 
Bitter, how bitter, from the world to part! 


Prisoned, from life, away 
From the pure spirits who were with me when 
My home was bright to me; not now, as then, 
Comes with the light of day 
To me, the voice of kindness; thou alone 
Hast broken the deep silence with thy tone. 


Earth is too gay and fair 
For me—the blighted, and I cannot look 
Upon the pages of her shining book— 
The wonders painted there! 
I dare not lightly. touch the lovely flowers, 
Though they glow round me through the summer hours, 


Away !.I cannot bear 
The chilling thoughts that to my spirit cling, 
‘The weariness wo—the shadowing 

Of fear and deep despair— 
Have waked to agony my aching breast— 
Death! death alone can quiet its unrest. 


Thou wilt not linger, Death! 
But haste to close these dim and clouded eyes, 
To hush in still repose these murmuring sighs— 
This vain and childish breath— 
Forgive, oh God! that earthly wo had power, 
To draw me from thy brightness at this hour. 








Suttan Manmoup.—-His Majesty appears to be about fif- 
ty years of age ;-his person is tastely, with a muscular, 
firm-set formation ; his eye is full of fire ; his lips betray firm- 
ness ; the prevailing expression of his countenance is indi- 
cative of care, fortitude, and energy. _ His dress had no spare 
folds, or sparkling tinsel. He wore a crimson cap without 
visorp fitted @lose to the head, and with a low crown sur- 
mounted by a Crown work of purple silk. His coat was a 
blue roundabout, with a narrow upright collar, and buttoned 
close up the chin, His trowsers were of the same color, cut 
out after our fashion, with straps running under a square-toed 
and heavily spurred boot. His sword, which hung graceful- 
ly athis side, was concealed in a gold seabbard, having a hilt 
and belt blazing with diamonds. His horse was an Arabian 
batb, and most richly caprisoned ; the headstall of the bridle 
was studded with jewels, and the stirraps were of massive 
gold ; and a more splendid horseman than his majesty, thus 
mounted, I have never seen. 


. Gresce.—The moral features of Greece, though inferior 
toher intellectual, are yet perhaps not below whiat any nation, 
even the most sternly virtuous, would exhibit, after being 
subjected, for an equal length of time, to the same Vandal 
stiipidity, tyranny, and crime. - [t is a matter of wonder that 
the'storms of revolution and disaster, that have been for 
ages rending and overthrowing the bulwarks of her mental 
ngth, should have left even a vestige of her unregarding 
virtue, Yetsshe has brought forth her love of country un- 
diminished ; her religion, with its altars, unqaenched ; her 
reverence Of conjugal fidelity, paternal obligation, and filial 
duty, unimpaired. These alone should save her froin the 
bitter denunciations of those who blind themselves to her tri- 
als, or are incapable of sympathizing with her misfortunes. 








Editorial Convention.— This Convention was held at 
Albany on the 10th inst. The attendance was not gene- 
ral. Mr. Hyatt, of the Lockport Balance, was chosen 
President of the Convention, and Mr. C. N. Cushman, of 
the Newburgh Telegraph, Secretary. ‘The following pro- 
positions were adepted : 

1. To memorialize Congress forthe passage of « law 
authorising papera to be transported by mail in the coun- 
tes where printed and published, free of postage. 

2. For the redaction of postage on magazines, pamph- 
lets, &c. to correspond wtth the postage charged on news- 
papers. : 

_ 3. For the free transmission by mail to editors and pub- 
‘nny of legislative documents, &c. 

4. For the passage of a law authorising the eoinage of 
fl gold pieces, as well for the interest of editors as conve- 
nent and important to the public. 

We believe there were some other propositions adopt- 
ed, but we do not recollect the precise nature of them.— 

the proceedings are in the hands of a committee for — 
lication. [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


“We ate informed by the Albany Journal that one half 
of the Utica and Schenectady Railroad.will be ready for 
travelling about the middle of June. 
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Dividends.—The receivers of the Mawal Insurance 
‘Company have declared a dividend of eighty percent. on 
the umount of the claims upon that Institation, payable 
on the 23d inst. 

The Receivers of the Aina Fire Insurance Company 
have declured a dividend of thirty per cent. payable on 
the 30th inst. 

The Receivers of the Trader's Insurance Company 
have declared a dividend of twenty per cent. payable on 
the Ist of June: 

The Bowery Fire Insurance Company have declared 
a dividend of four per cent, for the last six months paya- 
ble on the Ist-of June. 

The Bank of Utica has declared its nsual dividend for 
the last six mouths, payable on the Istof July. 


Bank of Salisbury, Md.—The Bank of Salisbury at 
Salisbury, Md. has recommenced operations, and the 
notes of the institution are now purchased in this city at 
one per cent. discount. {Philada. paper. 








Westmninster, located at Westminster, Md. has declared a 
dividend of ‘three per cent. for the last six months; also, 
an extra or surplus dividend of $3 on each share of stock. 
We are informed that thestock of this flourishing institn- 
tion has recently 
which being but $15. [ Bickuell’s Reporter. 
Sehr, Iitvincible.—The officers and crew of this ‘Texian 
armed vessel, after an examination which occupied three 
days, were on Saturday night discharged.—Yesterday 
morning, the Invincible fired a salute. {N. Orl. Am. 
The Upper Canada stage which was lost near the Co- 
eau du Sac last winter, has been recovered, with the bag- 
gage of the passengers, in one of whose trunks were 
about $4,000 belonging to the Montreal City Bank. 
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New- Vaunton, Cc. R. Vickery 
Albany, Lyuran & Hanford, | Worcester, H. Bliss, (P. O.) 
Auburn, B. K. Peck, (P. 0.) ‘ermont. 
Augusta, ©. F. Ranney. Poultney, S. Mears, P.M. 
alo, John Wadsworth. |Montpelier, George P. Walton 
Binghampton, J. Robinson, P.M, | West-Poultney, G. H. Mallary. 
ino, Isaiah ingtom, |West-Rutlund, M.Hosfurd, Esq 
Chittenango. J.& A. Bellamy. f tout. 
Cortland Vitlage,C. Marsh, P. _. Bridgeport, . W. Plumb. 
Cow Neck, ~ ‘Henry Mott. Bristol, dward C, lees, 
Clinton, B. Hickcox, Canterbury, a Safford. 
Canterbury, 8. Townsend. {Hlarttord, Cc. W. Everest 
Cauustota, C. Jas. Spencer. Litchfield, Martin Porter. 
Eaten, S."Lbayer, P.M. ~}3heron, A. C, Curter. 
Elmira, H. 8. Brooks, Vale College, Israel P. Warren. 
Fulton, 1. L. Wolcott, sland. 
Fort Plain, Peter G. Webster. |Newport, H. Barber. 
‘abius, Gearge Pettit, P.M. New-Jersey. 

a, Bogert & Wyukoup. |N. Brunswick, George E. Hand. 
Haniilton, Butler Maynard. Paterson, Aaron Stafford. 
Jamestuwn, EK. F. Warren. Rahway. Richard Marsh 
Jamaica, J. $. Rowland. Pennsylvania, 
Lockport Henry A. Carter. | Carlisle, Geoige W. Crabbe, 
Little Falls, Es G_ Southworth. |Chambersburgh, Matthew Smith, 
Malone, George P. Allen. | Erie, Andiew Scutt, 
Marcellus, S. C. Parker, (P.O.) |Lumberville, ©, Hanley. 
Mayville, George T. Camp. | Meadville, W. McLaughlin. 
Middle Island, B.'T. Hutchinson, |Mauch Chunk, J. W. Chapman, 
Marshall, HL. Mawiey, Pitsburg, Wim. 8. Havens. 
Matteawan, John Green. Vie. 

N. Granville, J.D Standish, (P.O.)| Norfolk, . M. Porbes & Co 
Ne L, W. Bdw. Wellsburgh, T. McGarty, F. M. 
New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes Wheeling, ya jernan & Co. 
New Windsor, M.N. M'Laughlin. rth- ine. 
Sidney Clark. Raleigh, Turner & Haghes. 
Audrew Seott Jr, )Cruss Roads, iB. son, P.M. 
Simeon Smith. Witwington, Jas. W. Burnweth 
, G Nagells. South- Carolina, 
Jacak Shen. Parnassus, B.D. Townsend. 
. J. dlascall Stearns, jeor gia, 
an, K. L. Adams. Savannah, George Hi. May. 
4 PH. Burdick, P. M.| Wrightsborough,). Barnes, P. M. 
R. B. Johnsen, Echoconmee, 8. S. Kendrick, 
. Ansel Warren. io. 
Sandy Creek, L.M P.M. |Cincinnati, C, B. Barnes, 
Sandy Hill,’ J.N, Wright. Columbus, J.B. Crist. 
Saratoga Spr’gs, W. A. Foaday. Mount Vernen, Killian Winne. 
Schtenentey, P.S. Van Ingen. New Philadel. CC, L. Canfield. 
Syracuse, DL. P. Phelps. Wadsworth, John Pardee. 
Trumansburg, &. S. Palmer. entucky. 
Troy, Fiancis Adancourt, | Louisville, John G. Graham. 
Union-Ellery, ©. Benedict, P. M. | Maysville, Edward Cox. 
Utica, Dan. H. Hastings. ‘ssourk. 
Vernon, 0. L. Knex. St. Louis, Meech & Dennies. 
Whiteshorough, 1. C. Baker, P.M. |Jackson, F. Cannon, P, M. 
Wateryille, A. C. Harris. ‘ Mlineis. 
Wheatland, I. G. Woodhall, W. Ht. Sandusky 
Whitehall, J. @, Caldwell, | Peoria. Ralph Hamlin. 
ine. Louisiana. 
Bangor, J.C. Haynes & Co. |New-Orleam, C, HM. Bancroft. 
Gardiner, ‘Wau. Palmer.” a 
Strong, W. Dickey, P.M. | Natchez, William A, Fox. 
assachusetts, Grand Gulf,  W. M.Smyth,P. M 
Amherst, Henry Frink. Choctaw Agency teary Gitson, P.M 
Annisqnam, ER. Day, P. M. ichigan, 
Belchertown, ‘Thos. Benjamin. — |Marshall, ©: C. Dibble, 
Duxbury, Seth Sprague, P. M.| Detiuit, H. N. Walker. 
Lowell, Stevens& Co, Mouroe, Norman R, Ros 
Springfie!d CG. Stebbins. Canada. 
Sandy Bay W. Peel, P.M. "Teranto. tan, Kastwood 





*.* Mr. E. M. Grirrine (of Listle-Falls, N. Y.) is an authorized 
Agent of The New-Yorker, in the States of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Connecticut aad Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wicttam Hunt is authorized to receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the New-Yorker in such parts of this State as he may visit. 

Mr. Orin Lewts:is fully authorized to act as Agent for the New- 
Yorker throughout the State of Vermoat and the county of Washing- 
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Bank of Westminster, Md.— We learn that the Bank of 


beensold at $22,76—the par, value of 


PMarcied, 

On Saturday, by Rev. Mr. Snella, Mr. Samuel F. Stevens to Miss 
Sophia Delacroix. 

Ona Saturdsy, by Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Mr, James Canse to Miss Ara- 
bella Anderson, . 

Oa Sanday, by Rev. J. S. Miner, Mr. Richard 3. Brewer & Mra, 
Maria C. Drake. 4 

On Sunday, by Rev. Archibald Maclay, Mr. Peter K to 

argaret Cado 4 " las ug 


On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. La Coste, Mr. William P, Rice to Migs Ce- 
cilia Stewart. 

On Sunday, by Rev. H. White, Mr. John Walker of this city, to 
Miss a h Stayner, of Malifux, N.S. 

Oa Monday, by Rev. G Thomas, Mr, Thomas Utter to Mies Susan 
E. Veohedieces. 
_ On Tatsdaysby Rev. Spencer H. Cone, Mr. James C, Perry to Mids 
Harriet Eliza Ackerman. + ‘ 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Archibald Maclay, Mr. George Kerr to Mise 
Catharine Kerr. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. J. H. Bronner, Mr. Prederick Parks to Mixs 
| Hester Valentine. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. George Benedict, Mr. Charles G. Seger to Miss 
| Edua FE. Mount. : 

On Tuesday, by Elder D. F. Laulay, Mr. Nelson Townson to Miss 
Mary Jane Skidmore, 
ns A Tuésday, by the same, Mr. Joseph Whitehead to Miss Margaret 

tush. ¢ 

On Wednesday, by the same, Mr. Peter A. Vandrogh to Miss Har- 
riet Brush. 

Gn, Wednesday, by Rev. Wm, M. Stillwell, Mr. Jacob R. Reid to 
Miss Mary Baisley. 

Ou Weduesday, by Rev. Nathaniel Hoyt, Mr. George W.. Kearsing 
to Miss Rachel B. Boardman. 

On Wednesday, by the same, Mr. James D. Smith to Miss Hannah 


Best. 
On Wedaesday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. Albert Griswold to Miss 
Clara Pelhamus. ' 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Charles E. Pond to Mise 
Harriet N. Phelps. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Seixas, Mr. Benjamin Nathan to Miss 
Emily G. Hendricks. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Lyel, Mr. Benjamin Stewart to Miss 
Margaret Allen. 
On Thursday, by Rev. Wm. Ware, Mr. Walter Skidmore to Miss 
Phebe Frost. 
On Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler,-Mr. Isaae Townsend to Miss 
Mary Austen, : 
Ou Thursday, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Westminster 8. Abbey to Miss 
Mary E. Close. 
At Utica, on the 24th, by Rev. Mr. Proal, Mr. James Hooker to Miss 
Susan A. Watkins. 
At Albany, on the 19h, by Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr, Thomas J, Hook of 
this city, to Miss Margaret Van Ingen of Albany. 
tn Fauquier Co. Va. Rev. Charles C, Taliaferro, Rector of Cumber- 
land Parish, Luaneaburg Co. to Miss Louisa G. daughter of Major Joba 
Armistead. 
At Rochester, on the 16th, by Rev. Dr, Whitehouse, Mr. John M. 
Winslow to Miss Harriet Maria Child. 
At Newburgh, ou the 19th, Mr. George W. Kerr, of the Bank of 
Newburgh, to Miss Emeline Ross. 
Bie, 
On Saturday, Eliza Jane, daugbtas of. Robert 8. Walker 
On Monday, Ferdimand W sen of James D. Meeker. 
On Monday, Mrs. Harriet Bassford, aged 51 Years. 
Ou Tuesdugy Rachel R. daughter of the late Eben Kaapp. 
Ou Tuesday, Capt. John Gray, aged 50 years. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Hanuah Chapman, aged 63 years. 
On Wednesday, Mrs. Jane Hammond, aged 28 years. 
On Wednesday, Mr. David Butcher, aged. 83 years. 
On Weduesday, Mr. Barward Roney, aged 33 years. 
On Wednesday, Mr. James Cavelay, aged 65 years. 
On Thursday, Miss Eliza Tillon, aged 22 years. 
At Philadolphia, on Sunday, Joho Moore, M. D. aged 58 years. 
At Poughkeepsie, on the 20th, Mrs. Ann us, ‘ms years, 
At New-Orleans, ou the 24th, Mr. Heery 8. Hulburt, of this city, 
aged 24 years. 
‘ At Baltimore, on the 27th ult. Mr. Henry Gragot, of Gratiot’s Grove, 
Hinois. 
At Pottsvitle, Pa. Judge E, G. Bradford, of York, Pa. aged 62 years. 


— = _t ee ——— | 
Prices of Country Produce. 
Thursday, May 26, 1836. 

















Asurs—p 100 Bb Corn YelloWe.. - - 
Poe, 1 core odes 650 @+—| Do. White...>- %& @-+ 
Pearls......-.... 7 530 @ -—j _ Do.. .- 8 @- 

Carte ewt. Oatan.......8. - 2 @-| 
Steers, Prime....11 — @I2—/| Beans, ¥ 7 bushIG,— 18— 

luferior... 8 — @ 9 —~ cae ton 130 - @ 7 
Cows, each.. 2, 2 ops, firstsors® - 14 @ - 
Calves. .do.... $20 — @ © —|provistons— > 
Sheep . .do...... - 350 @ 5 SO) Beef. .-Messbbi ty A 
Lambs..do....... 1—@2| Do..Prime... 6% @ 7 
Hay.......ewt 187 @-—| Do. Cargo... 5 SO _— 
Straw.... 100 bbls 3 50 @4—| Pork.Mess.... 21 — @ Qi 50 

FLour—- barrel, Do. .Prime.... 16 30 @ 15 Se 
Troy..... ececee 6% @-— Do. .Cargo ... — — @- — 
Western........6 37 @- —| Lard.,...% ®B— I @-15 
Baltimore .....5 - — @ 725 | Butter, dairy do — 3 © ~ 25 
Richmoud...... - — @- —| Cheese........ — 8@-! 
Rye Fiour...... 4 @Q@@ - — ms... ae 
Indian Meal.... 450 @ - — |Woo.—p b&b 

Grain—VP bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 75 @ 80 
Wheat, N Riv... - —@-—| Mering,....do.. 50 @ 68 

Do....Genesee - — @ - — Do. .- & @ 
Do. ... Virginia - — @-— | Common....... @ @ W 
Do....N Caro. - — @ - — Pulled, Spinning 44 @ 48 
Rye Noninern... - 87 @ - 9 Lambs .........—- @ — 
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